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A critical examination of student expenditures and 
standards of living in the light of the present economic 


problem and the teaching of Jesus 


Where do I get my money. . . . How dol spend 
it. . . . How much for things fundamentally 
worth while. . . . How much because of social 


pressure? Is my standard of living defensible: first, 
in the light of my own best interests; second, in the 
light of my personal needs and probable income after 
college; third, in the light of other students and their 
needs, as well as the needs of others in industry, 





STUDENT OPINION AT ITS BEST 


What if 


I were Wholly Christian? 





etc. 





RATES 


for quantity orders to Liberal Clubs 


Discussion Groups; Cabinets; Eco- 


nomics 


Classes, and other groups 


10 copies $ 1.00 
50 copies 4.25 
100 copies 8.00 


500 copies 35.00 














STUDENT OPINION AT ITS BEST 


What is my experience at college doing to my lite 
work ideals? . . . Is coeducation a help or a 
hindrance in my economic problems? If the teach- 
ings of Jesus were taken seriously what difference 
would it make in student economic practices , 
in college athletics . . . in fraternities. What is 
my budget for 1929-30? . . . What would it be 
if 1 were wholly Christian? 


In the February Intercollegian— 


Students—in and out of college—will write on these and other 


topics related to the economic world that we live in. 


Take advantage of this ECONOMICS NUMBER to 
stir up some worth while discussion. Quantity orders 


should be sent in by January 15. 
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He Whom a Dream Hath 


ossessed 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no more 
of doubting, 
For mist and the blowing of winds and the mouthing 
of words he scorns; 
Not the sinuous speech of school he hears but a knightly 
shouting 
And never comes darkness down, yet he greeteth a 
million morns. 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no more of 
roaming; 
All roads and the flowing of waves and the speediest 
flight he knows, 
But wherever his feet are set, his soul is forever homing, 
And going, he comes, and coming he heareth a call 
and goes. 


He whom a dream hath possessed knoweth no more of 
sorrow, 
At death and the dropping of leaves and the fading of 
sun he smiles, 
For a dream remembers no past and scorns the desire of a 
morrow, 
And a dream in a sea of doom sets surely the ultimate 
isles. 


He whom a dream hath possessed treads the impalpable 


marches, 
From the dust of a day’s long road he leads to a laugh- 
ing star, 
And the ruin of worlds that fall he views from eternal 
arches, 


And rides God's battlefield in a flashing and golden car. 


—SHAEMAS O’SHEEL. 
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Devoted to the Concerns of the Student Christian Movement 


VoL. 47: No. 4 





Editorials 


The League 


ANUARY 10th is the tenth anniversary of 
J the birth of the League of Nations. We 

have urged consistently that the United 
States should be a member, fully supporting and 
participating in this revolutionary forward move- 
ment toward world organization and cooperation. 
Ten notable years of League activity for peace 
and humanitarian service indicate all the more 
clearly that the place of the United States is on 
the inside, helping to lift the moral tone of all 
the nations of the world—including our own! 
That we are moving in that direction is apparent, 
though we are confident we speak for nearly a 
million students and professors when we say we 
want the progress to be more rapid. The num- 
ber of so-called unofficial observers at League 
functions is no doubt paving the way for ultimate 
membership and the long,awaited entry into the 
World Court, now almost a certainty, will make 
easier the next logical step into the League. So 
on this its tenth birthday we salute the League 
of Nations with salvos of congratulations and 
with high hopes. 


Resolved! 


FE would need to scuttle completely our 

\ \) editorial slogan, “Student Opinion at Its 

Best,” were we to fail to take account of 
the New Year’s resolutions students everywhere 
are bringing back from their holiday merriment. 
Despite the hard times and even the disrepute 
upon which at the hands of many psychologists 
all such heroic efforts at self betterment have 
fallen, it is the unusual student who comes back 
to his study table on January sixth without a few 
clear-cut resolutions. 

With examinations just around the corner— 
for some a very sharp corner!—it is not strange 
that many resolve to study. As a starting point 
this is good—but foredoomed to failure unless 
amply supported by numerous lesser resolutions: 
to have a stated time for study; to resist the fire- 
side temptation; to organize one’s work; to have 
an adequate system of note-taking; to relate con- 
stantly what one is studying to one’s life interests 


and plans. The list might go on, but we must 
record one further resolution—to achieve a more 
harmonious, self-satisfying and effective life. 
This probably is the least talked-of resolution of 
all. Fraternity brothers and sisters are told of 
one’s intentions to “lay off” or “lay on” this or 
that petty external. This deeper resolution, how- 
ever, is too intimate and personal to make an easy 
topic for conversation save on rare occasions with 
a trusted friend. But, to be effective, it also needs 
to be resolved into a few simple and fundamental 
resolutions: to escape the deadening crush of ac- 
tivities in order to make time for occasional 
meditation ; to expose one’s self consciously to the 
best in literature, poetry, drama and art; to prac- 
tice the art of real friendship; to be alert to 
human need and to respond to it; to seek the em- 
bodiment of one’s ideals for one’s self in another 
personality and to appropriate the principles upon 
which that personality has become what it is. 
This is the point at which Jesus has the greatest 
immediate appeal to students. He does embody 
in his own personality one’s own highest ideals 
for one’s self. A resolution to achieve life at its 
best in which Jesus becomes the focal point for 
attention, study and experimentation, has more 
than a fair chance to grow into a life habit. 

We might be inclined to join the skeptics were it 
not true that history, both remote and modern, is 
replete with instances of men and women who 
with .quiet but supreme resolve have cast their 
lives into new channels of personal effectiveness 
and social usefulness. No student in 1930 should 
rob himself (or herself) of the validity of that 
process. 


Neighbors 


HE whole tangle of international relations 
may be radically simplified if we take one 
country at a time in its relations with one 
other country. Our chief task is to be decent and 
neighborly to one country after another. Of 
course there are times when a Sarajevo or a Ver- 
sailles plunges us into a sea of international 
tangles; but generally we deal with England or 
Japan or Chile. Too infrequently do we as a 
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Student Christian Movement think of our nearest 
and best neighbor: we should know Canada better 
and the Canadian Student Movement. We are 
glad of a plan to hold a Canadian-American con- 
ference. It comes in early January, when a group 
of students and their friends will journey to Isle 
aux Cerfs on the St. Lawrence River for tobog- 
ganing and snow shoeing to fill the gaps between 
much talk around a big open fire—talk about na- 
tional neighborliness, about the significance of 
Jesus Christ for students today and about our 
common world tasks. 


Goals and Channels 


NE who is to take a journey has at least 
QO two major questions: the destination and 

the means of arriving there prosperously. 
Some such dual problem faces a group which 
wants to change the thinking or the behavior of 
a college. They must hold before themselves an 
alluring goal and they must know how to reach 
that goal, how to bring about the changes. The 
Student Movement holds a clear conviction in re- 
gard to goal: it is to help bring all the world to 
obedience to the mind of Christ. We must begin 
with the Here and Now: my family and 
my college. By channels as various as those by 
which truth or beauty dawns upon persons, do 
men and women come to say, “I want that.” The 
next step is to answer the question, How? There 
is where we are often indefinite and ineffective. 
Mr. Overstreet has been helping us on the How 
of influencing human behavior. The new /nter- 
collegian Program Service promises to bring us 
real help in our group plans and action. It is 
only half of the story for each man of us, but it 
is an important half. It will help many who are 
saying “I want to,” so that they will say, “ I can.” 


Leadership 


HETHER one looks at the world at large 

\) \ or at the world at college, there is obvious 

a need of leaders. In the world at large 

there is little disagreement with H. G. Wells that 

it is a race between education and catastrophe. 

In the college world not a few good causes await 

advocates and supporters. Both for the sake of 

the present and the future there is a crying need 
for leaders. 

The National Council Meeting at Hightstown 
decided to call upon the Student Associations of 
the country to tackle this problem this year. A 

*national commission has been set up to facilitate 
discussion and experimentation and its member- 
ship is such as to give us confidence that prac- 
tical help will be forthcoming for the Associa- 
tions. But it will be a great mistake to think 


of the problem as one that a national group can 
is a local problem. 


deal with. Primarily it 


— —__ 
— 


In its local setting the problem is everywhere 
an obvious one and pressing. How can we get 
competent upperclassmen to rally around the 
high causes which the Association is sponsoring? 
How can we find more professors and perhaps 
young instructors particularly, who will join 
energetically in the task of helping students think 
about and discover for themselves a vital and rea- 
soned Christian faith? How can we gain the pul- 
sating leadership of men like Max Chaplin and 
Henry Wright—to refer to the stirring record of 
the life of a Princeton student and of a Yale pro- 
fessor, now available for our perusal and imita- 
tion. These two men are in a true sense typical 
of the product of the Student Christian Move- 
ment when it is allowed really to touch the deeps 
of men’s lives, evoking there a twin dominating 
loyalty: to the Master of high and adventurous 
life and to a respectful sacrificial ministry to a 
world of human need. 


LS. 3 

NLY those whose collegiate memories go 
() back to the Great War will recall the 

launching of European Student Relief by 
the World’s Student Christian Federation to 
bring material relief to students and professors 
struggling against terrible post-war odds to pre 
serve the cultural values of a war-shattered 
Europe. That service in which American stu- 
dents were privileged to share by gifts totaling 
more than five million dollars was a luminous 
spot in a very dark day. In 1919 International 
Student Service was launched to carry on this 
material relief and to develop plans for student 
self-help, and cultural cooperation along the 
broadest possible interracial and non-sectarian as 
well as international lines. During all these 
years the Council of Christian Associations, rep- 
resenting the Student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A, 
has represented I. S. S. in this country. At 
Hightstown in September it was proposed that 
the time has come to broaden the national base of 
I. S. S. in America to include representatives of 
all groups which in the colleges in this country, 
as well as in Europe, have been supporting the 
work of I. S. S. This proposal met with instant 
response from individuals drawn from the Na- 
tional Federation of Students as well as groups 
of Jewish and Catholic students. The result is 
the formation of The International Student Serv- 
ice Committee in the United States which is to 
hold its first meeting in January. The C. C. A. con- 
tinues for this year its financial obligation of $5,- 
000 to I. S. S. as a part of the Federation Fund, 
representing our financial partnership as Chris- 
tian Associations with other students around the 
world. Participation in this fund presents a prac 
tical and urgent opportunity for those who pro 
fess to believe in a Christian world. 
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What | Believe About God 


By Francis J. McConnell 


President of the Federal Council of Churches, Bishop McConnell is 

known, not chiefly as a theologian nor even as a churchman although 

as either he occupies the foremost rank; he is nationally and inter- 
nationally known as an effective modern moral crusader. 


: AY I say at the outset 
Pt M that it requires only a 
.. 5 little discernment to 
see that the greater concerns of 
life move along on a basis of 
belief. We do not know 
much in the sense of scientific- 
ally demonstrable knowledge. 
The strictest knowledge rests 
down at last upon something, 
or some things, we take for 
granted. It would be better if, in our arguments, 
we could agree beforehand on what we are to take 
for granted. This game of reasoning suffers from 
the fact that we do not bring the rules on which 
we are playing out into the open where we can 
look at them. Some things we take for granted 
because we must; some things just because we 
do—out of logical carelessness, or unrecognized 
mental habit, or lack of realization of what we 
are doing. 





F. J. McConnell 


Prerequisites 


Among the assumptions we must make I men- 
tion two: I take it for granted that in an argu- 
ment or discussion I am existing in a community 
of other persons like myself with whom I am 
communicating; I accept it without argument 
that there is some common-to-us-all on which I 
meet these other persons; if there were no such 
means of communication, I could not reach them 
and they could not reach me. Next, I assume that 
the human reason in them and in me is trust- 
worthy—or at least trustworthy enough for us 
to carry on our discussion. The instant I come 
to a position where I can no longer believe in 
the reality of persons, or in the common plane of 
mutual understanding on which persons can meet, 
or in the trustworthiness of human reason, I shall 
conclude that I have got off the track somewhere. 

Since all thinking moves on assumption, and 
since the only question about assumptions is as 
to the number and kind we are making, the fruit- 
ful procedure in questions that have to do with 
human living is not one of doubting everything 
and of accepting only what can be strictly proved. 
If we began by doubting everything we could 
hever get started—at least at not more than a 
Snail’s pace. Three-score years and ten would not 
be enough to land us at any goal worth reaching. 


The more excellent way manifestly is to assume 
that things around us are telling the truth till 
reasons for doubt appear in our dealings with 
particular things. If all things alike lied to us, 
all questions would alike become futile. In daily 
life we assume the good faith of the people we 
meet; we take them as truthful until we find them 
lying. Moreover, if we have any large experience 
of human intercourse, we are slow to assume any 
considerable lying to us on the part of our fellow 
men. The room for misunderstanding is so vast 
that we are increasingly careful about calling 
human beings liars. So with the world of things. 
Until reason for doubt appears we take it for 
granted that the universe is friendly—or at least 
intelligible to our reason. Even the most care- 
fully moving scientist, who doubts every result 
of his experiment till he has checked up the re- 
sult in every conceivable way, assumes that there 
is a truth which he can get at. The bottom as- 
sumption is that truth can be reached. The 
fundamental method is that of a leap ahead by 
guess, or imagination, with the careful checking 
up afterward. There can be no checking up un- 
til there is something to check up—and that 
something is not itself reached merely by check- 
ing. The method I follow, then, in dealing with 
any problem that bears upon life as heavily as 
does that of a belief in God is to put upon the 
facts the largest construction that they will bear. 
In any realm of study we cannot get far without 
approaching our field sympathetically. Even in 
scientific research the power to divine as by an 
inner faculty the meaning of natural processes 
comes in highest degree to him who allows him- 
self to be absorbed in the theme before him. This 
is all the more true with the artist who is seek- 
ing to feel his way into communion with nature. 
So, in the search for a satisfactory belief in God, 
there must be a venture. The God for whom I 
search is not to be found by whittling down be- 
liefs to a minimum. I am looking rather for a 
maximum. 


A Growing Idea 


In the world to which I was born I found a 
belief in God which was taught to me in the home 
of which I was a member and in the Church of 
which I became a part—a view rather generally 
accepted in the community to which I belonged. 
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I did not find it hard to believe in the God thus 
taught. As I became older I found that this idea 
of God had been in existence so long as in a way 
to be part of that system of things to which I 
had to adjust myself. Nobody in our day and 
age of the world can start in and build up an idea 
of God without taking account of ideas already 
wrought out. Anyone who pleases can reject any 
or all of these ideas, but before doing so, if he 
takes his thinking duties seriously, he will have 
heard enough about various ideas of God to make 
it impossible for him to start with a clean slate. 
In all his thinking he will have before him some- 
thing already taught about God. The most bar- 
ren of all quests would be a search for some- 
thing absolutely brand new to say about God, or 
for God, or against God. There is almost nothing 
‘ new to be said today either for theism or atheism 
—except in phrasing or in emphasis. 


A Reasonable Belief 


The view which I found here when I came into 
the world has always seemed to me—during the 
years I have been thinking about such matters— 
to be equal to accounting for those first three as- 
sumptions with which I said we must start. The 
belief in a personal God which I was taught as 
soon as I could learn anything is adequate—even 
in its traditional statement—to account for the 
world of persons, for the common-to-all realm in 
which the persons meet together, for the trust- 
worthiness of human reason. Of course, now, 
if some student insists that he must know how 
all this work of creation takes place—if he means 
by “how” anything more than the steps of the 
creative process—there is in the belief in a per- 
sonal God no answer. That is not to be held 
against the belief in God, however, for there is 
no answer in any other theory or belief. All that 
can be asked of us in our thinking about God is 
that we provide a theory big enough and strong 
enough to furnish adequate basis for the facts. 
Theism is not under obligation to supply a pre- 
scription for creation. 

The belief in God is here. I accept it not be- 
cause it is proved but because it appears to me 
the best explanation of the universe of men and 
things which I can find. If the belief can be 
proved to be out of line with human reason— 
that is to say, if it can be positively disproved by 
irrefutable logic, I stand ready to surrender it. 
No such disproof, however, is yet in sight and 
when it does come in sight it will travel upon 
basic assumptions which cannot be proved. I 
shall always reserve the right to look both at 
the logic and the assumptions. 

The serious objections to belief in God today 
are chiefly two—that belief in personality in God 
is not consistent with present-day emphasis on 
impersonalism; and, that the hard facts of the 


universe are not consistent with belief in the 
goodness of God. The trouble with impersonal- 
ism is that it cannot of itself explain the personal. 
To be sure the Bertrand Russells can tell us that 
existence is just “neutrals” that appear from one 
angle as physical events in a space-time frame 
and that appear from another angle as mental. 
It is possible to make something of a showing 
even in measurably strict logic for this philos- 
ophy. Even with the strictest logic, however, 
we cannot repress a suspicion that the author of 
the reasoning is quietly laughing at us. It is 
too ingenious and fine-spun—a bit too clever to 
be taken seriously. Moreover, it is too long a 
jump from a neutral to anything as completely 
the opposite of neutral as is full and warm per- 
sonal life. The passage from the impersonal to 
fhe personal has never yet been satisfactorily 
made—because the impersonal is less than the 
personal. Herbert Spencer once broke out on 
the defenders of mind with the avowal that no 
matter how fast thought can move light can move 
faster. Well, let light move as fast as we please. 
Light never becomes conscious of how fast 
it is traveling. The discovery that light runs 
along at 186,000 miles a second was not arrived 
at by light itself. That discovery required a high- 
powered development of strictly mathematical 
processes reaching back almost to the beginning 
of the history of mankind. Moreover, the move- 
ment of the mind in a mathematical reflection 
or investigation can only in figurative language 
be compared to a movement of light. On the other 
hand, the personal can by thought and deed set 
the impersonal over against itself. At least when 
we are at our highest and best we cannot but 
think of consciousness, or self-consciousness, as 
the loftiest forms of reality. When the natural- 
istically-inclined thinker seeks to awe us by the 
vast immensities and the infinite littlenesses of 
spatial measurements the adequate rejoinder is: 
Who found all that out? 


Belief an Achievement 

The objection to personality in God is due at 
bottom to reflections upon the frailties of human 
personality. We shrink from carrying all our 
mental dependence upon time and place, our sub- 
jection to change and decay, into the nature of 
God. We do not need to carry all this into the 
idea of God. The essential quality of thinking 
is timeless. Thought, as act, is psychologically 
in time—but thought as content is timeless. All 
that we ask is power to think and feel and do, 
as seen in human personality, be taken as a key 
to the nature of the divine, when stripped of the 
incidental weaknesses of the human. 

The second objection is much more serious. 
There is much in the universe which, on the sur- 
face, contradicts the idea of a good God. The 

(Turn to Page 109) 
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The Meaning of Christ in Modern Life 


By Sherwood Eddy 


Mr. Eddy is known around the world as an author and lecturer on social, 


international and religious questions. 


accepted as authoritative. 


His book, “Sex and Youth,” is 


But it was because of his unique insight into 


the meaning of Jesus for modern students that the Editors asked him to 
write this article just before he sailed for a year’s journey around the 
world. 


E are living in a period 
of transition; perhaps 
the greatest in history. 


It is an age of science, not an 
age of faith. Never was it so 
difficult to believe. Yet never 
was there a greater need of 
some working philosophy of 
life, some clue to life’s mean- 
ing, or at least some pragma- 
tic method of advance for the 
achievement of life at its best. In the rush and 
roar of this machine age there is such widespread 
frustration of life’s possibilities that we have need 
to pause and ask if we can discover a way out of 
our perplexities, or a way in to the “good life” for 
all. 

The spirit of the age is such that we cannot 
take at second hand, or swallow whole upon ex- 
ternal authority the old dogmatic claims, creeds 
or shibboleths, or the old _ infallibilities and 
absolutes. But we cannot afford to postpone life 
itself and the quest for its highest values in the 
mere negation or destruction of pessimism or 
cynicism; nor can we wait in endless hesitation 
in this period of transition for some perfect and 
proven way or final philosophy of life. For better 
or worse we must live today, as best we can, ever 
seeking meanwhile to find a better way. 


For Life at Its Best 

Can we seek by a sound educational process, 
open-minded, inductive, some working principle 
of life? Can we find a way of living in the light 
of the best that we now know? How do we pro- 
ceed in science? We tacitly assume as working 
hypotheses reality, reliability and universality in 
nature and its laws and proceed with our experi- 
ments. Can we proceed in the same way in our 
quest for a working philosophy of life? 

Can we assume, merely as a working hypoth- 
esis, that in the universe and in human life 
there is some ultimate reality—whatever it may 
prove to be? Can we assume that we may be able 
so to adjust our lives to that reality, that in ways 
that are rational and reliable we may get reward- 
ing response? Can we believe that these re- 
sponses will be universal when necessary condi- 
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tions are fulfilled and right adjustments are 
made? 

In human experience our approach to reality is 
mainly threefold: in science, in art, in religion. 
In science and by its handmaid industry and the 
work of the world we make the practical approach 
to reality to understand and master our environ- 
ment, to control nature for our use. In art we 
seek to discover, to appreciate and to create 
beauty. We find beauty already objectively in 
nature and find within ourselves a hunger for 
beauty, a capacity for its enjoyment, a groping 
desire for harmony in the world without and 
within us. In religion there is a third main ap- 
proach to reality. One can manage to exist after 
a fashion in a hand-to-mouth ‘existence without 
either science or art or religion. One can live 
upon the plane of mere animal appetites and im- 
pulses without seeking life’s source, or meaning, 
or ends. But it will be what most of us would 
count a truncated, a deformed, an empty exist- 
ence; it would not be “life at its best.” Religion 
seeks to come to terms with life as a whole. It 
seeks to integrate life and relate it to its source 
and to its ends. It seeks in a world of relative 
values to find the highest value 


Signposts 


In the field of religion to whom shall we go? 
or where shall we turn? In the western world 
we naturally turn first to Jesus of Nazareth. The 
one hope of any real “good news” for an adven- 
turous and abundant spiritual life for us would 
seem to center in him. For many of us he has 
been far removed from real life, lifted high on 
a pedestal of dogmatism, surrounded by theolog- 
ical draperies, or interpreted in terms of thought 
of bygone ages that have neither appeal nor sig- 
nificance for an age of science which thinks in 
totally different categories. The word Logos, or 
Word of God, might thrill with meaning to a 
student of Greek Platonism in the second century, 
while it would be meaningless to a student of the 
twentieth. 


A Way of Life 


Starting inductively and taking into account the 
work of historical criticism upon the records, 
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what significant meaning can the modern mind 
find in Jesus as an historic character? Speaking 
personally, I find in him, first of all, a way of life. 
For Christianity first came into the world not 
as a creed but as a deed; not as a theory, or sys- 
tem, or philosophy, or legal code, or ceremonial 
sacrament, or ecclesiastical sect, but as a life to be 
lived, the good life to be realized in human 
brotherhood. 


This life seemed to embody one great central 
principle. It might be partially described in many 
imperfect synonyms, such as brotherhood, co- 
operation, or mutual aid. Though often misused, 
probably the best single word to describe it is 
love, love not as idle sentiment, or emotion, or car- 
nal desire but as the full sharing of life. Here was 
a life actually lived that embodied love in all the 
relations of life—that dared to stake everything 
on love, and to believe that, as creation’s final 
law, life would respond, the world would respond, 
the universe would respond to love. Here was 
one who, whether a pitifully mistaken dreaming 
idealist, or the adventurous discoverer of the lost 
secret of life, actually did love God and his neigh- 
bor, the individual and humanity, friend and 
enemy, the good and the bad. Here was a man who 
so lived and so loved that his followers came to be- 
lieve not only in him but in love as a way of life, 
as the way of life, the only way in which life could 
be lived at its best. They came to believe that 
love as disclosed in that concrete life, and teaching 
and death, might become the true basis of society 
and the effective power of overcoming evil with 
good and of transforming human life. They saw 
that the implications of such love must seek to 
create a social order which would assure to every 
person full means of development for his highest 
usefulness, and eliminate all barriers and exclu- 
sions of class, nationality and race. 


Is Love Practicable? 


They saw that since the existing organization 
of society violated this principle of love, hindered 
the development of character, and blighted human 
life at its possible best by selfish greed, strife and 
hate, that all who would follow him and his way 
of life would logically and inevitably meet a like 
fate. For love in a selfish world necessarily means 
uttermost sacrifice. But they saw through him 
that this sacrifice is the only way to self-realiza- 
tion, social realization or life-realization. We 
must die to live. We see in him the cosmic prin- 
ciple of sacrifice incarnate and promising to be 
ultimately triumphant. Here then was a daring, 
a consistent way of life that might be lived out 
in the individual personality, in the home, in the 
education of children, in the treatment of offend- 
ers, in the relations of business and industry, in 
dealings with people of other races and nations, 





in fact with a whole common humanity conceived 
as a potential brotherhood. 

But would love work, would men respond? As 
motivation, is love adequate, or must it be sup- 
plemented or supplanted by hate, by fear, by self- 
interest, cupidity, profit, greed, competition or 
coercion? Can we best appeal to men by the 
selfish or sacrificial, the acquisitive or creative, the 
material or spiritual motives? As a method, will 
love succeed? Which is really more practicable 
in the world today, violence or non-violence, the 
appeal to force or the appeal to reason? Which 
method validates itself, the way of Lenin, or the 
way of Jesus? 


A Way of Moral Adventure 


In the Sermon on the Mount and throughout his 
teaching and his life Jesus applies this principle 
of love in all human relations. Here was a young 
Galilean carpenter who had just laid aside his 
tools and had come out to call all men to be his 
brothers and children of their Father. He ap- 
plies the principle of love first in the relation of 
man to his fellowman. All who would follow this 
way of life are to love every man as brother, to 
be reconciled to each, to exclude none, to embrace 
all in one unbroken brotherhood, where there shall 
be neither Jew nor Gentile, neither white nor 
black, neither excluded foreigner nor outcast. 

In the relation of man to woman he applies 
the same principle. We are to love or reverence 
every woman as sister. True love will always give 
itself for its object, while lust always sacrifices 
its object for itself. 

In the relation of man to the evildoer and the 
enemy he still dares to apply the same principle 
of love. In this way of life the principle of eon- 
duct is no longer an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth, evil for evil, violence for violence, re- 
prisal for reprisal, atrocity for atrocity, war for 
war. Weare not to resist evil with evil, but over- 
come it by good and hatred by love. We are not 
only to love God and our neighbor, but even our 
enemies. Indeed, here is where love is most 
needed. Our wide range of conduct will cover 
everything that creative love in indomitable good- 
will can sanction; nothing that hatred, revenge 
or destruction shall dictate. This way of life will 
strive to stop war and make peace, without post- 
ponement, casuistry or excuse, as once it stopped 
slavery and other evils that destroyed human life 
at its best. 

In the relation of man to material things, or 
of man to his neighbor in the economic relations 
of life, love will live the simple life of sacrificial 
sharing. It will avoid waste and luxury. It will 
aim at the making of men rather than the making 
of money. It will seek, not to grow rich in a 
poor world, while others starve, but to share all 
with one’s fellow men. 
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3ut in all these relations of life love must be 
ready to go the second mile of voluntary sacrifice. 
It is not enough that we live a harmless and simple 
life of good will ourselves. We must confront evil 
in high places, commercialized and entrenched in 
power. We must with fearless boldness demand 
justice for all. We must, upon occasion, challenge 
the money changers, the monopolists and profiteers 
even in the very temple of respectability, or of 
office, in state or church, and be prepared to take 
the consequences. The moment he tried “to drive 
out those who were selling .. . they tried to have 
him put to death.” The way of love leads to the 
inevitable cross. It is the way of moral adven- 
ture. Religion grows out of moral experience. 
Doing is a condition of knowing. If any man 
will love and pay love’s price of sacrifice he shall 
experience. This is a way of which we can see 
the beginning but whose end we see not yet. 


A Way of Realization 


We have found in Jesus’ life and teaching a 
way of living, a means. But what of ends? In 
this hypercritical age of transition and, at times, 
even of moral and intellectual chaos, what goal 
shall we seek? What is the purpose of life, what 
is its innermost meaning? What are the highest 
values of life and where can they be found? 

The awakening individual finds a chaos of con- 
flicting desires and impulses within himself and 
looks upon a world of chaos and conflict without. 
How can he integrate and unify himself and his 
world? How can he make one person out of this 
bundle of conflicting energies, blending them in 
subordination to some great organizing principle, 
yet giving full scope to each? Where can he 
find “a cause, all-embracing, definite, rational, 
compelling, supreme, certain, and fit to centralize 
life’? Can he find it in Jesus and his cause? 

Man finds in himself evidences of the capacity 
for apprehending universal truth and appreciat- 
ing absolute value. He finds working within him 
a principle that makes for integration, for unity; 
and in the world without a like principle or pro- 
cess. 

Jesus may be an “emergent” of the source of 
all life. He appears to be more than a mere ac- 
cident. We find him immovably centered, in poise 
and peace, in a strongly harmonious and appeal- 
ing character. In him also we find a clear call 
to seek first a brotherhood of man, or Kingdom 
of love, where love shall be sovereign in all the 
relations of life. And this was not merely a 
beckoning, future ideal, but was actually incor- 
porated in a cooperative society gathered about 
him. 

Jesus embodies the attitudes of faith, and hope 
and love: Does life, does the universe, back these 
attitudes? Which is best pragmatic maximum 
realization for all: faith or fear; hope or pes- 





simistic despair; love or hate and greed and self- 
ishness? Jesus not only inculcates but seems to 
incarnate certain values in life such as truth, 
goodness and beauty, not as theoretical abstrac- 
tions, but realized in his central principle of love. 
For him, truth seems to be love in thought, good- 
ness is love in action, beauty is love in harmonized 
relations. For him “the weightier matters,” the 
essentials, were human “justice and the love of 
God.” At all costs and at any sacrifice men were 
to leave all and lose all for these absolute values, 
not in armchair speculation but in sacrificial 
living. 

His way of life-realization validates itself. By 
its pragmatic fruits it may be known. It is the 
good news of an adventure of life abundant and 
satisfying, capable of repeated verification in the 
experience of every age. Augustine, after all his 
experimenting in vice and his changing philos- 
ophies, finds this way of realization for himself 
and records it in his “Confessions.” Tolstoi tells 
us that when he vitally believed and followed this 
way he lived in the verity of a spiritual universe, 
and when he ceased to believe, life ceased for him. 
Actually, men in every age have found through 
him the realization of life. 


A Way to God 


We are confronted here and now with the solid 
fact of the universe. With Herbert Spencer we 
feel ourselves to be “everywhere in the presence 
of an infinite and eternal energy from which all 
things proceed.” What is the nature of this 
energy? Is it like matter or like mind? Is it 
like what we count the lowest, or like the highest 
that we know? Is it like the clod, or like the life 
that emerged in Jesus? To seek an answer to 
these questions inductively let us ask, how does 
the universe behave? In the vast sweep of emerg- 
ent evolution we find this energy rising in the 
successive levels of matter, of life, of mind, of 
spirit. 

Without beginning with assumptions, or asking 
to know at the outset what is its nature, we find 
on successive levels this ultimate reality manifest 
on the plane of matter as stabilized energy. Again 
we find it manifest as a principle of law and order, 
of organization and integration, as, for instance, 
in the periodic law of the ninety-two elements, 
in the organization of crystals, in the reactions of 
chemical agents, in the structures of organisms, 
everywhere shaping the universe toward whole- 
ness or harmony. 

Again, in the behavior of the universe, this 
reality, this energy or life force, manifests itself 
in intelligence and rationality. This intelligence 

‘is shown alike in the mind of man and in the 
“fitness of the environment” where, as Professor 
Henderson of Harvard has pointed out, left to 
itself there was not one chance in a billion that 
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this planet would sustain life. Yet life is actually 
sustained with marvelous intelligence. Before 
our eyes reality is manifesting the functions of 
intelligence in an ordered cosmos, a unified uni- 
verse. 

Above the plane of matter life next emerges, 
able to organize matter and reproduce itself. Then 
conscious animal life masters space and manifests 
the power of locomotion. Finally at the summit 
of the vast tree of life emerges self-conscious life, 
or personality. 

What is the root of a tree like? If we see the 
bud and blossom, the flower and fruit of an 
orange we do not have to dig up the root to an- 
alyze it in our chemical laboratory. In fact, it 
takes the fruit to reveal the root. What is the root 
or source of life like? Let us look at its fruit. We 
see the bud and blossom, the flower and fruit 
of a strange thing called personality, which we 
discover and experience but cannot demonstrate 
or define. Here we find in ourselves qualities of 
intelligence, love and purpose, in a unifying cen- 
ter of self-consciousness. And all this, not ap- 
parently as an accident, or sport, or chance, but 
as the crown and culmination of one vast, con- 
tinuous, unceasing process, as part and parcel, 
as flower and fruit of Nature itself. Is all of 
Nature revealed in a stone or a test tube? Is 
all of a person revealed in a finger nail? If mind 
is the summit and center of all Nature, if it 
emerges as the fruit of the tree of life, why try 
to escape it in the root? If the summit is intel- 
ligence is the source blind? If the universe is 
intelligible must it not also be intelligent? If this 
source of life, this “infinite and eternal energy,” 
this reality emerges successively as the stabilized 
energy of matter, as orderly, intelligent, rational, 
as love and personality, can we deny to this life- 





force the character of ultimate Reality? If it is 
the source of all lives, may it not be the Source 
of Life? If it produces, sustains and is manifest 
in all persons, can it be less than personal? If 
it upholds the universe, produces and sustains 
a world of men, yields a maximum of good when 
our lives are rightly adjusted, can it be less than 
the source of all life, can it be less than God? 


* * * 


With Professor Wieman and others, suppose we 
conceive of God as at least that reality in the uni- 
verse that sustains all life and yields a maximum 
of good to those whose lives are rightly adjusted 
to him. 


It would seem that Jesus, supremely, adjusted 
his whole being and existence to this Source of 
Life within, to God, in whom he lived and moved 
and had his being. Not only did he seem himself 
utterly to realize God, but men in his presence 
found God and shared the same experience. And 
in every age since, men who came to know him 
and catch his spirit have found this great and 
growing experience capable of repeated verifica- 
tion. For Jesus, the universe was friendly, life 
seemingly responded to his faith, God was the 
loving Father whom he could utterly trust. We 
too may find this experience as we progress in the 
discovery of God. We may find that Jesus also 
has other larger and deeper meanings for the 
modern mind. 


Farther along on the pathway of experience we 
may find that he is the way, the truth, the life and 
many other things. But at the beginning, in the 
first pragmatic steps, in the realm of religion can 
we find in him the open road to Reality? Can 
we find him a way of life, a way of realization, 
a way to God? 





THE POUNDING SURF AT ASILOMAR 


—where during the Christmas holidays students of the Pacific Southwest gather for 
their “summer conference” 
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Three Grounds fir Religious Belief 


By Richard C. Cabot 


No student, however skeptical, can fail to be impressed by this simple, 

logical statement by the noted physician and head of the Social Science 

Department at Harvard, who has endeared himself to a multitude by 
his profound and sympathetic knowledge of human problems. 


ANY a man at college age 
M. has had experience of a 
. religious emotion, of a 
religious state of mind, which yet 
seems to him to be in some way 
exotic and unconnected with every 
day life so that when he tries to 
see what his daily doings have 
to do with that religious exper- 
ience or how he is to see the will 
of God in daily affairs, he is quite 
completely at a loss. 

I see three paths—or chains of thought—from 
the secular to the sacred, or from our average 
quite uninspired state of consciousness up to the 
consciousness of God. There is a path of knowl- 
edge or thought; there is a path of duty or action; 
and there is a path of happiness or feeling. I 
will try to describe these three: 

(a) The facts which we take to be so—facts 
of history or science or athletics—come to us first 
in terms of a guess or a “hunch” which, after a 
moment’s thought shows itself without sufficient 
ground or roots. (b) So we ask what other 
people think, whether their ideas agree with ours 
and if we find that many others think as we do, 
we feel an increased confidence that we are right. 
(c) A little further reflection, however, may show 
us that our friends—those who make up the group 
whose say-so is what we have in mind—may be 
as ignorant as ourselves. Then we need to know 
what those best-informed, most expert in this 
field have to say. On their verdict in many mat- 
ters we can rest because we believe that they 
have been through the further stages (d, e and 
f) which I am now just about to describe. 

On some matters, however, we feel that we 
can’t leave it to experts. Our religion, our pol- 
itics, the choice of a wife are not to be settled 
for us by anyone. We are driven, then, in some 
matters (or we ought to be driven if we are not) 
to (d) a prolonged and serious study of the evi- 
dence available to us. In the course of this study 
we arrive—sooner or later—at what seems to 
us (e) the most reasonable interpretation of all 
the facts bearing on this subject. 

This is just as true in science as in religion. 
The ultimate basis for any hypothesis, law or 
belief is that the belief seems reasonable, seems 
more reasonable than any alternative offered. 





Richard C. Cabot 


But this is a belief about the truth, the actual 
way that things go, and not merely about the 
way it seems inside our own minds, and if we 
take the testimony of our own reason, after study 
of the facts, as evidence of the way things actually 
are, it seems to be (f) because we believe that 
reason-in-us is our best guide to the manifesta- 
tions of reason-in-the-world’s-plam; that is, in the 
plan of God exhibited both in the world and 
gradually in the mind of man. 


UPPOSE we start not with a belief about the 
Sites in the world around us but a belief 

about our own responsibilities. Suppose we 
have an impression that we ought to do or to 
leave undone some particular act. What makes 
us believe it? (a) First, because our conscience 
says so. That is our impression, what we find 
as a leading in our minds, what some persons call 
“guidance.” But as in the field of knowledge 
we usually want to know what other people think 
we ought to do and so come naturally enough to 
be asking (b) what our friends, our parents or 
our teachers are expecting of us in this situation. 
If they agree with us, that strengthens our be- 
lief that we are right. If they differ, we are dis- 
concerted. We search then as we do in the field 
of knowledge for (c) the judgment of an expert, 
inquiring what the greatest saints or heroes of 
our time have said about a situation like ours— 
what Jesus Christ would have thought of it. 

But if the matter most intensely concerns us, 
if it is a turning point in our lives, if the con- 
sequences of misstep would be irreparable, we 
may be driven (d) to think the matter out in- 
dependently for ourselves, asking, in the first 
place, what are the facts and demands of the 
situation, and in the second place, what are our 
capacities for meeting these. It is in this mood, 
I think, that Lincoln faced the puzzling questions 
of the Civil War—emancipation and reconstruc- 
tion. As a result of such study we may arrive 
(e) at some hard-won decision which seems to 
us more reasonable, more clearly our duty than 
any other course that has been suggested to us. 
If we come to rest in steady conviction about what 
we ought to do, it is because we have come to 
the belief (f) that this is our part (tiny or con- 
spicuous) in the solution of the problem put up 
to us by the world in our own time, some job 
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that would be worth risking our lives for or even 
dying for. If this is so, it is our part in the 
world plan. In other words, it is the will of 
God and so—a second time—we find ourselves 
connected to that central spirit of things that 
we call God. 


EOPLE feel happy at first, I suppose (a) 
Proecause they are healthy and enjoy being 

alive. This sort of happiness ought never to 
die out and in the most vigorous people I suppose 
does not, but as we develop there is added to it 
ordinarily (b) happiness based on interests. 


The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings. 


Later, as our life work develops and we begin 
to fit into the world in which we find ourselves 
we begin to have (e) a more sober acquired satis- 
faction merely in having accomplished something 
that we started to do. This milder and maturer 
type of happiness, though lacking the qualities of 
surprise and buoyancy, is yet considerably more 
within our power to attain. 

Part of the satisfaction that grows out of the 
sense of accomplishment is bound up with aware- 
ness that we have (d) conquered a difficulty. At 
first we take satisfaction in putting through al- 
most anything—difficult or easy. But the deeper 
we go in our experience of happiness and its 
conditions, the more we are enticed by the pros- 
pect of conquering difficulties, and among those 
difficulties especially by the conquest of evil and 
unhappiness as we find it. Indeed, I believe that 
we must come in maturity to see that the world 
would not be as good as we believe it to be un- 
less (e) we were confronted on every hand with 
evil and unhappiness which are inherent in the 
very plan of the world as challenges to our pow- 
ers and to the development of our deeper and 
better nature. 

If this is so, then we may be happy in the be- 
lief (f) that happiness through conquest of 
obstacles itself is deep in the world’s plan. In 
that plan of the universe there is a graduated 


series of challenges presented to every individual 
in order that his latent powers may be brought 
out in the service of this deep strand in the will 
of God. 


WHAT I BELIEVE ABOUT GOD 
(From Page 102) 


majority of persons who have thus far lived on 
earth have not had even the physical requisites 
for an approximation to genuine human existence. 
The problem of animal pain—reducing that pain 
to the last possible minimum—is utterly beyond 
any satisfactory guess at an explanation. All 
the explanations thus far advanced make the 
problem worse. We need not draw back from ad- 
mitting our ignorance here and from insisting 
that the fact that a problem is not yet solved does 
not mean that it can never be solved. 

On the whole, we admit that the believer in 
God has no easy path before him. Yet the line 
of greatest resistance here is better than any line 
of least resistance, for the latter ends in a com- 
mon-place, prosaic nowhere. The belief in the 
Christian God is an achievement, and such 
achievements bring their own rewards with them 
—a feeling of being at home in a friendly uni- 
verse is one such reward. Of late a distinguished 
thinker has been trying to get us to cultivate 
good cheer on a “firm basis of unyielding despair.” ° 
Now, despair is as subjective a quality as hope; 
there is at least as much basis for hope as for 
despair. The problem as to how bad got into 
a good world is not as hard on the problem as 
to how good got into a bad world. 

For myself I am willing to venture out in my 
interpretation of the universe on the assumption 
that God is as good as the best I can see in the 
world. I am not here making a plea for Chris- : 
tianity—there is not space for that. The best 
I see in the world is Christ, and a God 
as good as Christ would meet all our known needs. 
I am well aware that I am not now formulating 
an argument, but I am not trying to. I was asked 
to write about my belief in God. 


A Personal Issue 


Suppose each of us, separately, washed our minds clear of 
the thought of war and substituted the idea of peace. Here is 


a titanic question reduced to the individual. 


How could there 


be war if each of us made up our minds there should be no war? 
No group of men, no government, can stand up against the in- 
dividual with his mind made up to a certain definite conclusion. 
We say: “What can one man or woman do to prevent war?” 
Who else can stop war but you? You decide what the world 


is and shall be, you, just you! 


—Edward Bok. 
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The Pidiecssher’s Chair 


THE AFTERMATH OF CHRISTMAS 


There are two possible explanations of the 
wizardry of the Christmas Spirit—that strange 
phenomenon from whose gay and contagious 
clutches we are just now freeing ourselves to 
resume our accustomed hum-drum round. One 
runs somewhat as follows—“There is a certain 
amount of inhibited sentimentalism in all of us. 
Once each year we give it free rein. We return 
to childhood. We permit ourselves a quite harm- 
less if childish orgy of unrestrained sentiment. 
When it’s all over we return to the serious busi- 
ness of living. Christmas is innocuous infantil- 
ism.” That is the explanation of the Cynic or, 
as he prefers to be called, the Realist. 

Personally, I doubt it. I have a feeling that 
the magic of its wizardry lies deeper. I suspect 
that the Christmas Spirit exerts strange power 
over the worst of us because it quickens to life 
three of the deepest springs of our nature: 

It touches our Spirit of Generosity. Most of us 
are naturally generous, only we do not know it. 
The impulse to give, to respond to human need, 
to share life’s boons with others, is as natural as 
the impulse to breathe or eat or enjoy. Only a 
shrewd and acquired parsimony has put its with- 
ering breath upon our native generosity. Most of 
us have been robbed of the joy of free sharing. 
For a moment or two, Christmas sets free that 
impulse to good will, to faith, to trust, and re- 
stores us to ourselves. 

It reveals life as fundamentally simple. The 
cobwebs of sophistication (especially collegiate 
sophistication) are cleared away. The confusion 
and complexity of the world are still there, but 
they have drifted out to the horizons of life; they 
are peripheral and no longer central, and into 
the center has come a deep simplicity. Life is 
seen as not so simple as to be uninteresting and 
not so complex as to be unintelligible. Most of 
it is comprehended in Kant’s two great principles 
—the beauty and glory of the world about us; 
the reality of the moral law within us. And that, 
I contend, is a true view of life. 

It fronts us with the Personality of Jesus. And 
I do not mean the child in the manger, the babe 
of Bethlehem, about whom legends and fanciful 
fable gather and carols sing. But the full-grown 
stature of the Man—that mysterious mature 
Figure which moves through the annals of the 
centuries, always illusive yet ever fascinating and 
luring us on. Few of us pass through the Christ- 
mas season and escape a glimpse, though momen- 


tary, of Him; the grip, though fleeting, of His 
Spirit. 





I suspect the Christmas Spirit wields its 
strange power over us because, like death and 
birth and marriage and great decision and the 
other crucial experiences when life is most real, 
it touches us with Reality. Under its joyous 
suasion, we are our true selves. 

To me there is something very tragic in the 
aftermath of Christmas. Falling pine-needles, 
tarnished tinsel, withered holly are all too ac- 
curate symbols of its aftermath in our life—slip- 
ping aspirations, tarnished hopes, withering 
ideals. Need Christmas be merely an effervescent 
enthusiasm, a concession to our incurable senti- 
mentalism? Not if we affirm the Spirit of 
Christmas to be the Spirit of Reality, and seek to 
make it so in life. 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN. 


Passing Events| 


AN ANALYSIS OF CURRENT HIGH PEAKS 


HE tone of the Russian reply to our attempt 
! to prevent the Manchurian crisis from de- 
veloping into war may have astonished 
Washington but it was no surprise to those who 
have been recently in Russia or have been receiv- 
ing correspondence from that country. The Rus- 
sians have developed a fear psychosis like that 
which followed the counter-revolution and its aid 
from foreign powers. In the present case the re- 
fusal of the United States to recognize the Soviet 
government is a basic factor. It furnishes hope to 
Russia’s enemies and it makes more difficult her 
economic development. Hence it is natural enough 
for some of her leaders to believe that the reason 
China has been recalcitrant in the dispute over 
the Chinese Eastern Railroad is that some Amer- 
ican capitalists want to get control of it; hence 
it was inevitable that they should say that our 
note, coming just when negotiations were being 
concluded, was meant to or was likely to delay 
the settlement. Also the chance to ask us why 
we should send them a diplomatic preachment 
when we will not have diplomatic relations with 
them was too good to be missed. Another under- 
lying difficulty is that both Russia and the United 
States thinks of itself as the only sincere seeker 
for the peace of the world, and self righteousness 
always keeps people apart. 


* * * * 


Mr. Hoover’s attempt to prevent industrial de- 
pression from following the collapse of the stock 
market is of more significance than the im- 
mediate results that may or may not be achieved. 
It reveals that government cannot stay out of 
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business, because private speculative capitalism 
is unable properly to manage the economic af- 
fairs of the nation. It is the first step to economic 
planning. It is the initial move in state capital- 
ism for the benefit of private enterprise, as the 
best way to the common weal. Its results will 
have to be measured against the results of state 
capitalism in Russia conducted directly in behalf 
of the common welfare. 


* * * * 


When a few executives, in conjunction with a 
few leaders of Congress, guarantee a reduction 
of taxes in advance of the meeting of that legis- 
lative body, what becomes of representative gov- 
ernment? Or has that question already become 
superfluous? 

* * * * 


Southern California is seeing red again. This 
time it was a little home-made flag with the Soviet 
hammer and sickle on it that was tacked over 
the entrance to a little summer camp in the moun- 
tains for workers’ children. At the same time a 
life-size Soviet emblem was side by side with Old 
Glory in San Francisco in the welcome to the 
Soviet flyers. But the workers’ children went to 
the reform school and their mothers to the peni- 
tentiary, including some who were not Com- 
munists. The man worker in the camp, a war 
veteran, hanged himself rather than be im- 
prisoned by the government he had fought to pre- 
serve. A visiting German dramatist says that in 
Germany it might have happened during the 
counter-revolution after the war, but today it 
could not. 

* x 7” * 


Nothing better illustrates the difference be- 
tween the spirit of science and that which 
actuates diplomacy and the economic interests 
that control it than the remark of Commander 
Byrd in his account of the flight over the South 
Pole. As they neared their goal he thought of 
Scott, the gallant English explorer. “For a mo- 
ment there flashed through my mind the fact that 
some had attempted to start a mild controversy 
covering territorial rights of the British Empire 
and the United States as a result of our discov- 
eries. What a pity that there could be such a con- 
troversy! This is a peaceful and scientific mis- 
sion trying to extend the boundaries of land and 
knowledge made by those heroes who gave their 


lives here.” 
oe aa * * 


Mr. Hoover says wages should remain stable; 
that is, he doesn’t want them cut. The American 
Federation of Labor leaders promise him they 
will not ask for raises except in cases already 
under negotiation. A. J. Muste of Brookwood 
Labor College points out that the wealthier mi- 
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COMING OUT OF HIS COMA 





By Rollin Kirby, “New York World” Staff Artist 


nority of the people will receive an increase of 
income by tax reduction. What seems to him 
more ominous than consent to this inequity is 
that labor has ceased to be independent; that now 
as in the ballyhoo of speculative prosperity it fol- 
lows the lead of business, so that we have no ef- 
fective criticism in our society and labor has no 
spiritual contribution to make when the nation 
rushes after the false gods of ease and luxury. 


HARRY F. WARD. 


Students and Missions 


OHN R. MOTT became famous as a friend of 
Je worker among students. We of the Stu- 

dent Movement are glad he is returning now 
to his first love. As evidence of our real interest 
in the missionary movement we have asked him 
to meet with groups of selected students and 
professors in centers like Boston, Seattle, San 
Francisco, Raleigh and Philadelphia. These con- 
ferences have been attended by remarkably com- 
petent folks who, whether they will work in 
Lingpo or in San Jo, will make things different. 
It will not be surprising if these consultations 
help forward a revived interest in missionary 
matters concerning which there are already not 
a few stirrings.—THE EDITORS. 
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The Bookshelf 


HUMAN NEEDS AND WORLD CHRISTIAN- 
ITY. By Francis John McConnell. Friend- 
ship Press. Cloth, $1.50; Paper 75c. 

This book has an arresting outline which serves 
in itself as an admirable statement of the present 
aims of World Christianity: Better Health; More 
Wealth; Sounder Knowledge; Larger Freedom; 
Closer Fellowship; and The Vision of God. 

The method used by Bishop McConnell in devel- 
oping his argument is distinctively his own. It is 
theoretical and philosophical rather than descrip- 
tive. No attempt is made to give a comprehensive 
picture of what the Church is doing in any phase 
of this world program, though a few glimpses are 
given now and then. Objections likely to be 
raised to this program are anticipated and dealt 
with in a unique and rather subtle way. 

The temper of the book deserves special com- 
mendation. Everywhere the author is anxious to 
avoid offensive assumptions of racial superiority 
of the West over the East; he always strives to 
do full justice to other civilizations and other 
ways of doing things. He wants to preserve the 
values in other cultures and is especially insistent 
that they shall not be overwhelmed by western 
materialism. He champions the right of the new 
Christian churches in other lands to work out 
their own future without dictation from the older 
churches. 

For many who have begun seriously to question 
the value of missions, this book will prove illumi- 
nating and helpful. 

CHARLES H. CORBETT. 


THE REAL JESUS. By Fiske and Easton. Har- 
per. $1.50 


It would not be a difficult matter to assemble 
some four or five shelves of recent books about 
Jesus. And still they come. This one is the work 
of an active leader in church affairs, a practised 
and able writer, written in collaboration with a 
distinguished New Testament scholar. The com- 
bination proves to be a good one. In lucid prose 
we are given the familiar story in a setting which 
reveals a profound knowledge of the people among 
whom Jesus lived, of the roots of the social forces 
which played upon him, and of the new currents 
of life for which he supplied the impulse. 

The authors have done a brilliant feat in bring- 
ing to a series of events which most of us have 
read and heard again and again, a freshness of 
insight and a reverent feeling from which the 
final result is in great part a new and thrilling 
narration. They base their work upon docu- 
mentary evidence and ascertained facts, rather 
than on imagination. On controversial issues they 


are conservative or non-committal. The reviewer, 
for one, does not agree that Jesus meant to or- 
ganize a society. Jesus’ mind did not work that 
way. And if he was inconsistent in using force 
to cleanse the temple, why excuse it? But these 
are minor matters. 

To the self-satisfied, prosperous, sophisticated, 
modern churchman the authors do not hesitate to 
reveal what a terribly hard and splendid thing 
it is to be a follower of Jesus. “ ... we must 
have hearts of tremendous purpose, a very pas- 
sion for righteousness, an intense and burning 
zeal, an unflinchingly persistent determination to 
live true to the highest and best, a willingness to 
do and to dare, and if need be, to suffer and 
endure and die.” 

CHARLES T. DoUDs. 


THE SCANDAL OF CHRISTIANITY. By Peter 
Ainslie. Willett, Clark & Colby. $2.00 


Peter Ainslie ranks among the major prophets 
of our day in regard to church unity. All those 
who look out upon life with purged conscience and 
clear eyes admit that the many sects which divide 
Christendom constitute a plain denial of the mind 
and heart of Christ. The Scandal of Christianity 
ranks along with Dick Sheppard’s The Impatience 
of a Parson as one of the strong statements for 
the cause of church unity and is a volume which 
should be in the hands of all ministers and Chris- 
tian workers as well as thoughtful students of 
the spiritual life of our generation. 

The steady, effectual achievements of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
the Christian Herald Conferences on Church 
Unity, the example of the United Church of South 
India, the United Church of China and the United 
Church of Canada, as well as the immensely sig- 
nificant union of the Christian Church and the 
Congregational Church, the proposed step toward 
unity taken by churches holding the Presbyterian 
system, the conversations carried on between the 
Northern Methodist and the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., the recent union between various Luth- 
eran Synods, the formation of the Christian 
Unity League, and the frequent discussion which 
church unity receives at inter-seminary confer- 
ences and other student gatherings, are all straws 
in the wind which show what the future leader- 
ship of the church is thinking. The scandal of 
Christianity can be laid only by adequate and con- 
certed action on the part of those who have it 
within their power: namely, the church bureau- 
cracies, the ministry and the laity, for one with- 
out the other cannot do a perfect work. 

GEORGE STEWART. 
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RACE ATTITUDES IN CHILDREN. By Bruno 
Lasker. Henry Holt & Company. $4.00. 


All who think about race problems will welcome 
this study and profit by reading it. It deals with 
the race attitudes children have—how acquired, 
how taught and how they may be modified. 
Working on indications that “attitudes rather 
than policies determine the relations between 
different racial and national groups in American 
life,” the inquiry obtained the cooperation of 
hundreds of teachers, parents, social and church 
workers to make this study. : 

Very young children possess race attitudes ex- 
pressed through fear, cruelty, combativeness or 
ridicule; and later, during adolescence, shown in 
condescension, rivalry and class consciousness. 
To a striking degree these attitudes are acquired 
indirectly, from attitudes and careless slips of 
teachers, parents and others. Though there is 
not enough data to permit final conclusions, these 
unthought of and unplanned expressions seem to 
have more influence than direct teaching. 

Race attitudes may be learned in almost every 
situation, whether it be geography or history 
class, in Sunday school, at the movies or while 
reading or playing. But most important seems 
to be contacts with others who have formed 
attitudes or prejudices. Through them come false 
associations of inferiority with strange physical 
characteristics, background and habits. 

The author turns the study to a consideration 
of what can be done to improve race relations. 
First we need a synthesis of aims, he says, and 
then must come efforts by home, school and 
voluntary agencies. The concluding section of the 
book presents “a sufficient sample of varied ex- 
periment to induce others to go and do likewise” 
in meeting educational needs. 


HAROLD B. INGALLS. 


WORLD MISSIONS AS SEEN FROM JER- 
USALEM. By Milton T. Stauffer. Missionary 
Education Movement. Fifty-cents. 


In April of 1928 two hundred Christian lead- 
ers, assembled from the younger and older 
churches of the world, met at Jerusalem. The 
eight volumes containing the preliminary papers, 
discussions and findings of this gathering may be 
accepted as authoritative in the realm of mis- 
sions. 

The book under review—a leader’s guide for 
a course on Christian World Missions—centers in 
this valuable material. In these six outline 
studies thought is focussed on six major issues: 
present understanding of missions; the Christian 
life and message in relation to non-Christian sys- 
tems of life and thought; the younger and older 
Churches; industry and race; rural life, and the 


share American churches should have in the 
spread of Christianity. The breadth of the 
author’s experience abroad, the intimacy of his 
touch with students and churches in America, 
and his expert knowledge of sources enables him 
not only to suggest stimulating and vital ap- 
proaches to each study, but also to give specific 
guidance in treatment and detailed references to 
recent supplementary literature. Leaders of 
study groups will find here.a useful guide. 


DANIEL J. FLEMING. 


THE EFFECTIVE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE. By 
Laird T. Hites. Macmillan. $2. 


This prophetic book is based on the assumption 
that there is a Christian Movement and that in 
the Movement there is a need for colleges that 
“prepare Christian leaders who will lead; leaders 
professional and lay; leaders who know the truth, 
as far as truth may be known, and will proclaim 
and live their message in church and in society, 
seeking to bring up the intellectual and spiritual! 
level of life and to induce the Christian group and 
its members to fulfill in society that function 
which the great founder of the Church had in 
mind when he said, Ye are the salt of the earth; 
ye are the light of the World.” 

We wished, as we read, that the author had 
spent even more time discussing ways in which 
this ideal might be realized. Probably the most 
helpful chapter is the one devoted to a possible 
curriculum for freshmen and sophomores in the 
Christian college. Several questions might be 
raised as to the value and effectiveness of the 
proposed survey or orientation courses. 

The author has approached his proposition in 
a liberal, scientific manner that leads one to say, 
“I wish some college would have the courage and 
the endowment to experiment with this proposal.” 


GEORGE CORWIN. 


THE WORLD’S MIRACLE, AND OTHER OB- 
SERVATIONS. By Karl Reiland. Holt. $1.75 


Do you sometimes say to yourself—or feel with- 
out saying—“I wish I had a book I might pick up 
to read for just a few moments, something that 
would be refreshing, beautiful—and yet not 
poetry . . .” Then this book is an answer to 


your vague longing. 


One finds a Baconian mastery of simple, ac- 
curate phrasing of the realities of experience in 
each two-page message. Reiland speaks of Jesus: 
“We cannot crucify him or create him. He is here 
no matter what we do or how we act or run or lie 
or boast or threaten.” How like Bacon we find pas- 
sages like this: “To think is to criticize, com- 
pare, confute, commend, combine, change and con- 
clude something. If one thinks about what 
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he reads and more than he reads, he will be able 
to talk better when he speaks and compose best 
when he writes. Prolific thought enlarges ex- 
perience and breeds the humility of uncertainty 





which is culture.” ‘The chief business of religion, 

like the highest vocation of mankind, is the in- 

spiration and improvement of our human life.” 
RALPH. W. HOLLINGER. 


A Stnking Book 


Reviewed by Henry P. Van Dusen 


SCIENCE AND THE UNSEEN WORLD. By 
Arthur Stanley Eddington. Macmillan. $1.25. 
Even the most untutored of us is aware that 

the past few years have witnessed a revolution 
in the basic outlook of the sciences, especially as 
it affects the moot point of the relation of science 
and religion. We have a vague familiarity with 
some of the great names in this revolution— 
Whitehead, Millikan, Pupin, Eddington, Russell, 
Einstein. But we stand aghast and helpless be- 
fore the ponderous and profound works in which 
their conclusions are set forth. Few of us under- 
stand clearly what the nature of this scientific 
revolution is or why it should have such sig- 
nificance for religious thought. 


There has just appeared a book of eighty small 
pages which will go a long distance toward illum- 
inating our darkness. It is not, of course, a full 
outline of the point of view of contemporary 
science. It is not even an adequate treatment of 
the science-religion problem. It is, I venture to 
think, the simplest, the clearest, the most sugges- 
tive eighty pages on the life of religion as the 
scientific man views it which is now to be found 
in print. None can read it without garnering 
hints of the kind of universe it is in which he 
lives—the universe as modern science discovers 
it. More important, none can read it without 
catching the “feel” of the ablest scientific outlook 
toward life—the “feel” which every one must 
have who would live intelligently in his world. 


Professor Eddington is one of the foremost 
living men of science. He is professor of astron- 
omy at Cambridge University and the ablest in- 
terpreter in English of the theories of Einstein. 
His Gifford Lectures, The Nature of the Physical 
World, have been the most discussed and influ- 
ential book on religion in the last few years. He 
would have to be bracketted among the dozen 
most authoritative spokesmen of the science of 
our day. But Professor Eddington is also a loyal 
member of the Society of Friends. And, as a 
scientific man, he grants to the mystical insights 
of the Quaker silence into the unseen world the 
same authority that he gives to the symbolic 
formularies of physics and astronomy regarding 
the physical world. 


Here is, first of all, a brief but lucid account 
of the creation of the world and of life, the scien- 
tific man’s reinterpretation of the first chapter of 
Genesis. Then follows a suggestion of the way 
in which present-day science views the material 
world. Science has surrendered the attempt to 
pierce through and get hold of some basic “sub- 
stance” or “stuff” which is the ultimate reality 
of matter; science now recognizes that it can 
deal only with the relationship of things the real 
nature of which it can never get its fingers on. 
Further, it knows that its formulae and terms 
are not accurate descriptions, but only “symbols.” 
What things really are like in their inner essence, 
science can never discover. But regarding our 
own natures, and our own inner experiences, our 
knowledge is not symbolic but real, not second- 
hand but first-hand. “Mind is the first and most 
direct thing in our experience; all else is remote 
inference.” Therefore, our experience of the 
inner spiritual world possesses a validity which 
our scientific knowledge can never achieve. 


Professor Eddington then goes on to develop 
briefly the nature of this experience of the unseen 
world which comes to us in mystic experience. 
He concludes by indicating his own reasons for 
thinking of God as personal—not necessarily as 
an accurate or even adequate designation for that 
great spirit with whom in religion we feel our- 
selves in touch, but as the most adequate avail- 
able to our limited human vocabularies and there- 
fore more appropriate than any other we could 
use. “It is of the very essence of the unseen 
world that the conception of personality should 
dominate it . . . We have to build the spiritual 
world out of symbols taken from our own per- 
sonality, as we build the scientific world out of 
symbols of the mathematician.” 


With regard to Eddington’s great discussion 
of science and religion, The Nature of the Phys- 
ical World, Harry Emerson Fosdick is reported 
to have said that he could understand every word 
of it—and not a single sentence. But here is the 
cream of the same material so simply put that 
even the high school boy must understand and 
be gripped by it. Not to “read, enjoy and inwardly 
digest” Science and the Unseen World is to be 
self-condemned to spiritual poverty. 
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Students of the World 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
RENAISSANCE 


N extraordinary spiritual re- 
naissance appears to be taking 
place in the Latin countries of South 
America. Professor John Mackay, 
writing in World Dominion speaks of 
“the appearance of a Messianic 
spirit,” of a belief that the lands of 
South America, receiving the hordes 
of the Old World, belong to a new 
age which is to create mankind anew. 
The intellectuals are discarding the 
old materialistic and mechanistic view 
of life, and are examining it under 
categories which admit of the validity 
of spiritual and religious experience. 
Two universities have recently 
founded chairs of Religion. Books on 
religion and articles in reviews and 
journals appear from the pens of men 
of high intellectual standing. A 
revival of the Christian religion is 
taking place within the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Evangelical 
churches, but the renaissance equally 
affects those without. There is an 
immense renewal of interest in the 
person and teachings of Jesus Christ, 
but the renaissance is expressing it- 
self in other spiritual forms. Spiritism 
and Theosophy have enthusiastic ad- 
herents and are spreading rapidly in 
the River Plate countries, in Chile, 
and in Mexico. Theosophy in par- 
ticular appeals to the intellectuals in 
its freedom from Western sectarian- 
ism and its claims to be a world 
philosophy. Professor Mackay com- 
pares these syncretic systems with the 
popular cults of the Graeco-Roman 
world at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era and anticipates a wastage of 
spiritual energy if the “flood-tides are 
to be diverted into these broken 
cisterns.” 





“AN ELITE OF YOUNG 
LEADERS” 


A PROPOSAL for a college especi- 
‘Lally designed to promote a feeling 
of world unity has been recently made 
in the German magazine Fiche, by Mr. 
Justus Ferdinand Laun. He suggests 
that the institution be located in Hol- 
land, and that sixty picked students 
be enrolled to live and study together 
for a year. They should be chosen 
from different nations, denominations, 
classes and races, and should make a 
careful and sympathetic study of the 
theological, political and social condi- 
tions which cause the misunderstand- 
ings of the modern world. The pro- 
fessors should be real experts in their 





I. S. S. SECRETARIES 


James Parks, Walter Kotschnig and M. P. 
Poberzski, of Geneva (Switzerland) 


own fields and should come from dif- 
ferent countries. 

Mr. Laun thinks that such an in- 
stitution is needed to carry on the 
great movements for friendship among 
the churches represented in the con- 
ferences at Stockholm, Lausanne and 
Prague, which can only fulfill their 
aim by training “an elite of young 
leaders.” The name suggested for the 
college is rather formidable, namely, 
Oecumenical Social College. Mr. 
Laun in making this suggestion has 
been influenced by two years of study 
at Woodbroke College, Birmingham, 
which is an outgrowth of the work 
and spirit of the Quaker Movement. 





GERMAN STUDENTS AND 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


A NEW experiment in interesting 
students in social questions is 
being tried out in Germany through 
an Evangelical Social Institue affili- 
ated with the University of Leipzig. 
It was opened last summer and is now 
providing evening lectures on great 
social problems by competent au- 
thorities. 

The lectures cover a wide range. 
During the summer term the following 
five courses were offered: “Confeder- 
ated German Youth and Its Social 
Activity”; “The City, Religion and the 
Church”; “The Trade Unions of Ger- 
many and Their Part in the Social 
and Economic Life of the Nation”; 
“The Evangelical Ethic of Economics 
of Wiinsch”; “Social Politics of the 
Catholics since 1848.” 4 

The Institute is especially anxious 
to interest theological students, but it 
hopes also to reach other student 
groups. The plan grew out of the 
Evangelical Social Congress at Dres- 
den in 1928. 


NEW AIM AND BASIs OF BRITISH 
MOVEMENT 


HE Student Christian Movement 

of Great Britain and Ireland has 
had a commission working for three 
years on a revision of its Aim and 
Basis. The report of the commission 
was adopted with slight changes at 
the Officers’ Conference at Swanwick 
this summer by a vote of 227 to 4. 
The new condition of membership is 
very simple: “The Student Christian 
Movement is a fellowship of students 
who desire to understand the Chris- 
tian faith and live the Christian life. 
This desire is the only condition of 
membership.” 

The wording of the Aim and Basis 
is as follows: “As a Christian Move- 
ment we affirm our faith in God, our 
Father, whose nature is creative love 
and power: God is made known to us 
in Jesus Christ, in whom we see the 
true expression of His being and the 
true nature of man: Through His life 
and triumphant death, and through the 
living energy of. the Spirit, we share 
in the redeeming love which over- 
comes evil, and find forgiveness, free- 
dom, and eternal life: Faced with the 
need and perplexity of the world, we 
desire to give ourselves to Christ and 
to follow Him wherever He may call 
us: We seek the Kingdom of God, the 
re-creation of all mankind into one 
family, without distinction of race or 
nation, class or capacity: We desire 
to enter into that fellowship of wor- 
ship, thought and service which is the 
heritage of the Christian Church.” 





YENCHING UNIVERSITY DEDI- 
CATES A NEW CAMPUS 


N important link between the cul- 

tures of China and the West is 
Yenching University, standing outside 
the walls of the ancient city of Peking 
(now called Peiping.) This institu- 
tion has recently dedicated its new 
grounds and buildings which are re- 
markable both for their intrinsic 
beauty and for the spirit they em- 
body. 

Just at a time when many Chinese 
are themselves abandoning their own 
architecture for factory styles from 
the utilitarian West, this institution 
has deliberately gone ‘back to the 
graceful lines of the old styles so im- 
pressively wrought into the palaces 
and temples of this former capital. 
And, curiously enough, most of the 
buildings have been given by citizens 
of that western country which is re- 
puted to care only about dollars and 
nothing about beauty—the United 
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States. But here at least beauty has 
triumphed, and a score or more of 
harmonious buildings, with sweeping 
roofs, vermilion pillars, and latticed 
windows are notable examples of an 
architectural renaissance. At the 
same time they are conveniently ar- 
ranged for scholastic purposes, and 
solidly built of reinforced concrete in 
the best modern manner. 

Those who are sensitive about the 
way the imperialism of the West has 
thrust itself upon the Orient will re- 
joice in this institution as a token 
of a different spirit. In a certain 
sense it may be regarded as a kind of 
expiation of the West for an act of 
vandalism perpetrated by two Euro- 
pean armies nearly seventy years 
ago when they burned the vast array 
of summer palaces belonging to the 
Emperor and the Imperial Princes of 
China. The campus of Yenching was 
formerly the site of one of these 
princely palaces, which lay desolate 
for years and years, until purchased 
by the university. The new buildings 
have been carefully located to fit into 
the landscape features of what had 
once been a famous garden. The old 
trees have been left standing when- 
ever possible. An artificial lake, with 
little hills around it, has been made 
an important part of the new plans, 
with a beautiful little pavilion built 
on the central island, and a lofty 
pagoda erected at the lake’s edge so 
as to cast its reflection in the water. 

The pagoda is a tale by itself, for 
as a matter of fact it is the water 
tower of the university. When you 
think of the unsightly water towers 
Americans so often build for their 
own institutions, it is remarkable that 
an American should have contributed 
money for a water tower in 
China and have stipulated that 
it must be in the form of a 
pagoda. This caused a certain 
amount of concern among the 
faithful, for pagodas have been 
associated in the past with 
Buddhism, and this is a Chris- 
tian college, but research showed 
that there were no embarras- 
sing implications in such a 
structure and that much would 
be gained by it. So there it 
stands, storing up artesian 
water for the college commu- 
nity and at the same time call- 
ing the beholder to the higher 
spiritual life, as pagodas have 
always done in the past. No 
doubt too, it performs the 
traditional functions of bringing 
down good luck from the skies, 
and dissipating bad luck into 
the upper air where it can do 
no harm! 

The only structure surviving 
from the old days is a little 


“Temple of Flowers” on the bank of 
the lake. It has been carefully re- 
stored and is a _ charming little 
reminder of the past. In the middle 
of the lake there remains a “boat” 
built of marble, not so large as the 
famous one in the summer palace of 
the old Empire Dowager, but still a 
very hospitable place for students to 
go when tired of study. In winter 
the lake freezes and the students 
skate on it. 

The university is strong both in its 
arts and its sciences. In cooperation 
with Harvard University it conducts 
a School of Chinese Studies, gen- 
erously endowed by Charles M. Hall, 
the “Father of Aluminum.” In con- 
nection with this school American 
students are actually beginning to go 
to China to study. The scientific 
work has been brought to a high 
standard with the cooperation of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which is 
especially interested in securing well 
trained students for its medical col- 
lege. In addition to its work in pure 
science, the university has been mind- 
ful of the industrial needs of the 
country and has been active in agri- 
cultural experimentation and in ap- 
plying chemistry to leather making, 
an industry which has a great many 
possibilities in a region which pro- 
duces a large quantity of hides. 

The university has also strong de- 
partments of economics and sociology 
which are doing a good deal of orig- 
inal research; and a School of Re- 
ligion with a capable faculty of which 
the dean is Dr. Timothy Ting Fang 
Lew, who spoke at the Milwaukee 
Conference, and whose unusual name 
inspired a poem in Punch, the English 
comic paper! 





A temple water tower 


The institution was started several 
decades ago when modern education 
was scarcely known in China, and it 
had to be chartered by the Regents 
of the State of New York. Now it 
is registered with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and has a Chinese Chancel- 
lor. It is attracting to its faculty an 
increasing number of able Chinese 
with modern training, as well as men 
with the older traditional culture. It 
was a pioneer in education for women, 
in which it retains a position of 
leadership. 

The university is a real interna- 
tional unity, in which Chinese, Eng- 
lish, and Americans are working 
harmoniously. It is also a _ refuta- 
tion of the reproach of denomina- 
tionalism as it is a joint effort of 
Methodists, Congregationalists, Pres- 
byterians and Anglicans, in short, of 
all the Protestant organizations work- 
ing in that part of China except the 
Salvation Army and the Holy Rollers, 
who can scarcely be expected to sup- 
port a university! 

At the recent dedication, the follow- 
ing representatives of American edu- 
cation were present: Dr. James T. 
Shotwell of Columbia; Professor and 
Mrs. J. H. Woods of Harvard; Dr. 
and Mrs. George B. Stewart of Au- 
burn Seminary and Princeton Uni- 
versity; Professor and Mrs. R. E. 
Parks of Chicago; Professor and Mrs. 
H. A. Miller of Ohio State, and Mrs. 
D. Y. Lin of Wellesley. 





CO-EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 
HELD IN CEYLON 

N the face of pessimistic predictions 

of failure, the student Christian 
Movement of Ceylon recently held a 
successful mixed camp _ at 
Jaffna, attended by about 
seventy-five delegates. This was 
an innovation in a _ country 
where women have always been 
secluded. It was undertaken 
in the belief that such a camp 
would create better under- 
standing and fellowship and 
would help to bring realization 
of the fact that “God meant 
man and woman to assist one 
another.” 

The retreat lasted a week and 
was generally enjoyed, so it is 
likely to be repeated another 
year. The Secretary feels that 
the success of such a conference 
is not to be gauged merely by 
the pleasant memories the dele- 
gates take away with them, 
but by the Christian thoughts, 
Christian actions, Christian de- 
terminations and ambitions 
created in this all too short @ 
week of retreat. 
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Student Movement Outposts 


Being “elder brothers,” sharing our life and experience, carrying the 
Christian hope and message of the Student Christian Movement in this 
country for the whole world, these friends who last year were in our 
cabinets and councils are but typical of other scores who each year go 


“CuT Out THAT MISSIONARY 
STUFF” 


\ HILE awaiting appointment by 
the American Board I had an 
enlightening if somewhat alarming 
experience. The local doctor who 
gave me my physical examination 
was a total stranger to me. When 
he learned of my intention he burst 
out vehemently: “I wish someone 
would put a bomb under the whole 
missionary business and blow it sky- 
high!” Then, relenting somewhat at 
my crushed aspect, he escorted me to 
the elevator; putting his hand on my 
shoulder he said kindly, “Run along 
out to Japan if you want to—but 
cut out that missionary stuff!” 

Making necessary allowances for 
any personal temperamental brusque- 
ness, I believe his attitude still rep- 
resents a rather general one. In fact, 
it reflects faithfully the way I felt 
when I was in college. My friends 
and I stood as much in dread of be- 
ing branded “missionary type” as we 
did of the plague. 

After graduation, however, there 
were a number of forces which be- 
gan to revolutionize my attitude. In 
the first place I began to meet some 
real modern missionaries—Miss Edith 
Cold of Turkey, and Miss Priscilla 
Holton, a graduate of my own college 





Esther Hibbard 


pioneering in world friendship. 


who had gone through the same ex- 
perience of revolt. It was through 
her in particular that I began to feel 
a subtle change of method and prin- 
ciple in the missionary enterprise— 
a change with which I was thor- 
oughly in sympathy. 

Then, after I had taught in a large 
public school for a year or more, a 
sense of the futility of trying to de- 
velop character within the narrow 
limits of the prescribed curriculum 
struck me irresistibly. Moreover, 
there were a hundred clamoring for 
my job while there was perhaps only 
one willing and able to go to the 
foreign field. This sense of a vital 
need was almost determinative. 

When I began to think of mission- 
ary work, my choice of country 
naturally fell upon Japan because I 
was born there and lived among the 
Japanese people there and in Man- 
churia for ten years. I felt a keen 
sympathy for the problems of the 
race and a love for the people that 
came from early contacts. This field 
held out to me an opportunity for 
vital service where need was most 
intense. 

When my appointment came I 
found I was to have a chance even 
better than I had expected of ap- 
plying my principles. Doshisha Uni- 
versity in Kyoto is, I believe, a unique 
institution in that it has reached the 
adolescent stage where it no longer 
needs absolute control, but only 
guidance, from the mission. It is 
completely under Japanese Christian 
administration. Here was a supreme 
test of my willingness to work under 
the authority of a different race, of 
my power to adjust myself to native 
methods and institutions rather than 
trying to graft a growth of Western 
civilization upon the East. More- 
over, as an English teacher in the 
girls’ school, I could help Japanese 
young women to work out their prob- 
lems of home-life and social relation- 
ships. 

A Hindu recently said to a travel- 
ing secretary of the American Board, 
speaking of the attitude of the aver- 
age missionary, “You send us fathers. 
We love our fathers, but we need 
more elder brothers.” It is a sincere 
desire of being an “elder sister,” of 
helping the Japanese to help them- 
selves, that calls me to Japan. 

ESTHER HIBBARD. 











“ALL ABOARD FOR CAIRO” 
Jack McConnell (Dickinson); Hugh Headlee 


(Earlham) and Bob Andrus 
and Jefferson) 


AN INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT 


(A letter from a former member 
of the Middle Atlantic Field Council) 

More and more have I come to 
realize the value of the Student Move- 
ment work. There are five on the 
staff here who have had leading 
shares in student work while in 
college, and I think several others who 
were influenced by it. I have just 
been reading the biography of Temple 
Gairdner of Cairo, and it has brought 
to my mind the international aspects 
of the Movement—for Canon Gaird- 
ner might be called a product of the 
British Student Movement. In his 
biography one sees quite clearly the 
close relation between the Movements 
in the United States and in England. 

Things are going wonderfully here. 
Both Jack and I like teaching and like 
the work with the boys. Jack is 
working with some of the athletic 
teams and I am doing my bit with 
the travel club which takes fort- 
nightly trips around Cairo. Then, 
each Saturday night we get a chance 
to play games and mix with the boys 
at our hostel social. The list of 
nationalities in the school reads like 
the League of Nations roll call. 
While Islam is the predominant re- 
ligion, there are also Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, Jews, Coptic Christians, 
Greek Catholics, and a Hindu—so we 
get a variety of opinion when any- 
thing is discussed in class; sometimes 
the racial rivalry almost waxes into 
physical competition! 

We haven’t had much time for 
sightseeing, but we have three years 
ahead of us! Best wishes to the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Field Council. 

Bos ANDRUS. 


(Washington 
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The Citadel (North Carolina) has 
a well planned Bible study course. 
For the past year or two, the first term 
up to Christmas has been especially 
devoted to Bible study, as a major 
part of the program of the Christian 
Association. Last year the freshmen 
class was divided into six groups, de- 
nominationally, and led by pastors. 
This year it was felt that a broader 
viewpoint would be reached if stu- 
dents met interdenominationally. The 
freshman class was divided into four 
groups, interdenominationally, and 
four able Bible students of the local 
churches secured for leaders. Two 
hundred students were enrolled, with 
a very satisfactory average atten- 
dance. The text was Barclay’s A 
Study of the Bible. For the upper 
classmen there were two groups, sixty 
enrolled in each. One of these was 
led by a member of the faculty; the 
other was under the joint leadership 
of a local attorney and a citizen of 
the city. “The Message of Jesus to 
our Modern Life” was used as a text. 
These meetings are held Sunday eve- 
ning just after supper—a time which 
was found to be a good one for at- 
tendance. 


This seems to be a good year for 
student chests. 


Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has completed a_ successful 
financial drive, going $1,200 beyond 
its budget requirement of $4,300! 


Oberlin reports a similar success 
and reveals the method: “For the 
first time in Chest history, the student 
chest has reached its quota. Wholly 
new methods were used. The chest 
was divided into three campaigns, the 
faculty, the upper-class, and the 
freshman. The upper-class solicita- 
tion was carried on on registration 
day, the faculty solicitation the day 
following, by individual approach 
method, and the success of these 
budgets made it necessary to place a 
top limit to the number and relative 
amounts of the freshmen pledges. 
This and the fact that a follow-up 
campaign was rendered absolutely un- 
necessary, are remarkable features of 
this year’s drive. Also for the first 
time, no attempt was made by the 
chest committee to present an average 
pledge per individual.” 





The University of Illinois has an 
Inter-racial Commission of men and 
women of the university who meet 
twice a month with a member of the 


High Lights 


faculty for talks and discussion. The 
Commission plans to present programs 
at the league meetings of the various 
churches in order to show the things 
which the Negro and the white races 
have in common. In the past the 
Negro students have given readings, 
recitations and presented musical 
selections. This year it is planned to 
include white and colored in the pro- 
gram. 





We are glad to be wrong! Penn- 
sylvania State College corrects our 
report of $1900 raised for Lingnan 
University: “Last year students 
pledged $826 and this year $2,100. 
Collections added to these amounts 
made $2,000 last year for a total and 
will make our total this year around 

$3,300. 


campaign totaled $5,000 this year 
against $1,200 last.” 





University of Denver has a student- 
faculty group which is working out 
the program for a C. W. E. confer- 
ence of students from all colleges and 
universities of Colorado, with Norman 
Thomas and Frank T. Wilson as 
stimulators toward a Christian world 
outlook. 





A Model League of Nations As- 
sembly is also to be held in Denver, 
in March, at the same time as the 
C. W. E. Conference. This assembly 
will be sponsored by students of pol- 
itical science in the schools of the 
region. Clark M. Eichelberger of the 
League of Nations Association is co- 


Our student-faculty finance operating with the student committee. 


Theological Currents 


Since his acceptance of the field 
secretaryship of the the Interseminary 
Movement, Gale Seaman has visited 
numerous seminaries, including a 
round dozen in the Chicago area. 
Everywhere he senses an increasing 
interest in the work in the seminaries 
all over the country. In chapel talks 
or in special assembly, Mr. Seaman is 
emphasizing above all, unity, missions, 
recruiting for the ministry and actual 
first-hand meeting of human needs 
and the development of more power in 
deeper personal religious living. 

Says Mr. Seaman: “This Inter- 
seminary Movement has momentous, 
almost staggering possibilities in it. 
Hundreds of thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions, of persons will in the years 
ahead, be influenced by the eleven 
thousand men who are now in a 
hundred and fifty theological training 
centers. I believe it. is possible— 
through conferences, visits, literature 
and letters—to develop among these 
students and professors a movement 
consciousness which can make itself 
felt in the nation’s life. Already 
theologs are asking when there is to 
be another national assembly.” 





Numerous ventures that are being 
tried by different seminaries are 
little known to other seminaries. 
Among these is Oberlin’s new curri- 
culum. 

Unlike Union and Chicago, Oberlin 
is not a “theological university” for 
the training of men in many special- 
ized fields of Christian service; rather, 


it is a “theological college.” Oberlin 
has therefore revised its curriculum 
to meet directly the needs of the 
minister of a modern parish. The 
new, curriculum was deduced from an 
analysis of the six functions of the 
ministry: preaching, conduct of public 
worship, education, pastoral care, 
church administration and “social 
engineering.” One of the most im- 
portant factors in a valuable ministry 
seems to be experience in dealing with 
all sorts and conditions of men. As 
a result, arrangements are made for 
the student to utilize his vacation in 
coming in direct contact with the 
problems of city and country life 
under the supervision and guidance 
of experienced pastors and social case- 
workers. The curriculum which has 
been worked out constitutes what the 
Oberlin faculty believe to be an irre- 
ducible minimum of preparation for 
the modern ministry. This means 
that sixty-six out of the ninety hours 
required for graduation are definitely 
prescribed. This is in line with the 
precedent set by our other graduate 
professional schools, the curricula of 
which are characterized by a defi- 
niteness of aim and a high percent- 
age of required work. 





A rather striking and interesting 
comment on the interest in new 
methods in religious education is the 
tremendous success that has greeted 
the summer schools conducted by 
Union, Chicago and other seminaries 
in various parts of the country. 
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In Denver in December a public de- 
bate on th: question, “Resolved, that 
R. O. T. “. should be organized in 
the high sct.cols and colleges of Colo- 
rado” attracted interested student 
listeners. The debate was the out- 
growth of agitation by some groups 
for the establishment of R. O. T. C. 
units, and the very vigorous response 
of church councils in condemning such 
action. The debaters were Colonel 
Philip S. Van Cise, a leader of the 
American Legion, and the Rev. A. A. 
Heist of Grace Community Church, 
Denver. 


The fate of compulsory chapels: 
their “to be or not to be”—still re- 
mains unanswered in many colleges. 
In other schools reforms of the pres- 
ent system are being suggested and 
tried. The Dickinsonian reports: 





“The new system was put into 
operation for the purpose of trying 
to break up the ordinariness of the 
usual daily ‘social’ chapel service 
with its mechanically sung hymn, its 
noise and its generally unreligious 
atmosphere. The intention to substitute 
a quiet, dignified, strictly religious 
service three days of the week is 
meritorious. The administration rec- 
ognizes the fact that a number of the 
student body is totally indifferent to 
the propaganda and appeals for at- 
tendance at local Sunday church 
service. It also recognizes the inad- 
visability of forcing regular Sunday 
attendance by compulsory measures. 

“The only two alternatives pre- 
sented by practices of other colleges 
in the chapel question are, chapel as 
we had it, compulsory, unpopular, and 


Interracial Commission, 


generally taken as a matter of course, 
or else optional chapel. The latter 
would mean almost elimination of 
chapel for a great part of the student 
body. 

“The Dickinson administration has 
done the only other possible thing; 
compromise. Stressing the need for 
a religious, serious service, it has 
made this more possible by setting 
three days aside in the middle of the 
week for that service. It has enlisted 
the aid of the faculty in conducting 
quiet, orderly worship. To one who 
has attended all of the services thus 
far the change has been obvious. 
There is more deliberate religious 
thought, more solemnity in each oc- 
casion.” 

An editorial in the Bucknellian, de- 
ploring the infrequency of worthwhile 
chapel services, offers these construc- 
tive suggestions, beyond the bromide 
of “better speakers”: diversified serv- 
ices; musical programs; a_ student 


Volunteers at Mount Hermon 


T Mount Hermon, Massachusetts, 
‘\ forty-three years ago, the Student 
Volunteer Movement began. At 
Mount Hermon, California, November 
15-17, 1929, Student Volunteers and 
others interested in Christian mis- 
sions met in the annual fall confer- 
ence of the Northern California Stu- 
dent Volunteer Union. 

The sixty people present repre- 
sented the University of California, 
College of the Pacific, Stanford Uni- 


versity Medical School, Berkeley 
Baptist Divinity School, San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary, and 


Pacific School of Religion; they also 
represented Armenia, the Philippine 
Islands, Japan, India, Burma, South 
America, Africa, and the United 
States. 

The redwoods, the quiet of Mt. 
Hermon, and cooperation in K. P. 
duty enhanced the fellowship of the 
occasion. “Human Needs and World 


Christianity” was borrowed for the 
theme of the conference. The ques- 
tion, “‘Why I Go Back,” was answered 
vividly by three students who are 
sons of missionaries in China, Japan, 
and Burma, who have themselves each 
served a short term abroad and who 
are in this country for further edu- 
cation. The same topic was the sub- 
ject of a talk by a former leader of 
the University of California Student 
Volunteer group, now on furlough 
after a three-year term as a medical 
missionary in Africa. 

The thrill of the Jerusalem meet- 
ing of the International Missionary 
Council was communicated to those 
present by Mrs. Charles W. Williams, 
a delegate to the Jerusalem meeting. 
Other splendid messages were brought 
to the conference by missionaries, and 
nationals. 

C. O. SIMPSON. 
Berkeley, Cal. 





University of Illinois 


choir; a single person responsible for 
planning programs; and above all, the 
abolition of compulsory chapel. 





At the University of Minnesota a 
monthly “Foreign-American Student- 
Faculty Reception” is held. These 
are informal Sunday afternoon get- 
togethers sponsored by the Y. M. 
and Y. W. C. A. They are happy 
affairs, centering around the huge 
fireplace. Starting with an “ice- 
breaker,” they lead naturally into a 
brief program of music followed by 
a short talk. After tea and refresh- 
ments the guests form small groups 
around some personality or common 
interest. The receptions are attended 
by interested townspeople, as well as 
university members, who come to 
make contacts with foreign students 
to be entertained in their homes. 
Practically every foreign student has 
been entertained either once or many 
times in an American home. 





At the University of Illinois, nu- 
merous opportunities are provided for 
friendly contacts between students of 
differing nations. The policy of view- 
ing those from abroad as students, 
not as foreigners, opens to them an 
opportunity to give expression to the 
service motive which is as funda- 
mental to their character development 
as to that of any student from an 
American home. As members of stu- 
dent committees; as leaders of boys’ 
club, and in other ways, access to 
American homes is made natural and 
the need for artificial stimulation is 
reduced. 

The Association makes it a practice 
to direct students from other lands 
to rooms in homes of fine quality, 
rather than to impersonal rooming 
houses. 

At Illinois, too, a Faculty-Foreign 
Student Reception is held before the 
holidays, providing an opportunity to 
meet outside the classroom and lab- 
oratory. Suggestions to faculty mem- 
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Student Institute of Pacific Relations at Napa, California 


bers frequently result in invitations 
for dinner or afternoon tea. Similar 
natural contacts with others living in 
the community are also followed by 
invitations to homes. 





The feeling behind all of these pro- 
grams is that to be of value they 
“must be natural and spontaneous” 
and not “organized friendship.” 

This interesting report of a meet- 
ing with Dr. Mott former General 
Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation comes in from 
Boston: 

“On Monday evening, October 21, 
1929, the representatives of the 
various colleges in Boston and its 
vicinity were asked to hear and meet 
Dr. John R. Mott at a reception and 
dinner at the Phillips Brooks House 
at Harvard. Dr. Mott was most in- 
spiring and awakened in the attentive 
group of listeners some _ serious 
thoughts about the way in which their 
lives were to be spent. From his re- 
cent trip abroad, Dr. Mott brought 
back some startling truths about the 
crying need for people of the finest 
calibre to work in some of those far- 
away lands. He cited only a few of 
the many, many places where such 
needs were noticeable—in India, 
China and Siam. It amazed most of 
the listeners to hear of the great 
need of all types of work—teachers, 
medical missionaries, spiritual lead- 
ers, social workers, etc. 

“In the question period that fol- 
lowed his talk the group asked 
pertinent questions. For example, the 
question of the continued support by 
home and church groups for mission- 
aries was questioned. Are the Chinese 
really hostile to Christian missionary 
work—and if so, what good does our 
teaching do? Dr. Mott told of per- 
sonal experiences which settled con- 
vincingly any questions we might 
have had on that subject. Several 
students remained for further talks 


with Dr. Mott. Everyone who was 
present carried away a different out- 
look on life—many of them wonder- 
ing for the first time, perhaps, just 
what the best way to use their lives 
might be.” 





From the University of California 
comes the story of Christmas parties. 

“So successful was last year’s 
Christmas Party at Asilomar where 
men from a dozen countries met for 
the day preceding the annual student 
conference, that this year’s party is 
planned for both men and women. 
The Egbert Hayes and Ralph Scotts 
with their seven children, and Grace 
Stockwell, internationalist of the Y. 
W. C. A., will be the hosts. Ten stu- 
dents will make the long trip from 
Hawaii to the conference and will 
join the trek south with the University 
of California delegation by automo- 
bile and train. All of Christmas day 
these students will play together, and 
at night in Scripps Hall around the 
tree with presents and an impromntu 
program they will gather as a big 
family. Most of them will meet for 
the first and only time that day; but 
what a day in pleasant memories 
long after. All signs point to a total 
of forty to fifty at the Christmas 
Party this year. 

“Last year foreign student stay-be- 
hinds at the University of California 
enjoyed a memorable Christmas Day. 
The Y. M. C. A. secretarv’s home was 
turned over to the Y. W. C. A. In- 
ternational Department, who were 
hosts to more than twenty at Christ- 
mas dinner and an additional twenty- 
five at the festive Christmas party in 
the evening. This year five or six 
homes of faculty members have been 
gladly offered to groups of twenty- 
five each for Christmas teas.” 





During the week of December 16th, 
New York City students united in a 
Christmas carol service under the 


leadership of Donald Aldrich of the 
Church of the Ascension. This was 
the first service of this kind especially 
planned for the many students of the 
city. The service was felt to be a 
real celebration of the Christmas 
spirit marked by beauty, fellowship 
and a spirit of worship. 





A letter from the University of 
Minnesota tells us that: 

“Every year we hold a great Christ- 
mas Party in the evening after exams 
are over. At this affair a huge fire 
blazes in the fire place; candles, ever- 
green and holly are the dominating 
motifs. This year we are having a 
Dutch Santa Claus (a real one in 
the form of a student instructor from 
Holland). We will have little gifts 
for everyone and possibly a playlet 
built around the Christmas legend. 
Then we always have people tell how 
Christmas is observed in different 
lands. It is always great fun to 
hear the Mohammedans tell how they 
exchange gifts with Christians. We 
try to work in as many different 
things from as many different lands 
as possible.” 





The Robbins Christmas Party, 
which has become an annual tradition 
at the College of Liberal Arts, Boston 
University, started in 1916 under the 
leadership of Lilliath Robbins, a mem- 
ber of the class of ’17. The aim is 
to give the children of: the Settlement 
Houses a bit of the Christmas fun 
which their parents are unable to give 
them. 

In a corner of Jacob Sleeper Hall, 
the large assembly room of the col- 
lege, is always the tallest tree to be 
found—glittering with ornaments and 
tinsel, not to mention the packages 
hung enticingly on its green branches. 
A girl at the college draws the name 
of a child, for whom she buys a gift. 
She then acts as hostess for the child 
during the party. In past years the 
children were entertained, and re- 
ceived gifts; but in 1929 a new plan 
was tried. The children came and 
furnished entertainment for the 
others. From each group, were 4 
picked few who gave clever little 
dances and novel pantomimes. The 
children enjoyed this kind of party 
fully as much as they did the former 
kind. 





These Christmas affairs are not 
isolated factors in Student Associa- 
tion programs, but are integral parts 
of a very carefully planned year’s 
work with students from other lands. 





Thanksgiving Day was celebrated 
at the University of California with 
a banquet to guest students from 
other countries. Twenty-three na- 
tionalities made a combined attack 
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upon the turkey and fixin’s; listened 
to a welcoming speech by their own 
representative, Henry M. Siu of 
China. Faculty members and their 
wives, Germany’s consular repre- 
sentative, student pastors, leaders in 
civic and social affairs of the uni- 
versity community—all eagerly shared 
in the evening’s hospitality. Amer- 
ican university girls served the tables; 
university mothers presided in the 
kitchen; the Y. W. C. A. cooperated 
in the program planning, invitations 
and decorating; the young people’s 
societies of the churches contributed 
half of the cost. The roll call of na- 
tions was responded to by: Arabia, 
Australia, Bohemia, Canada, China, 
Czecho-Slovakia, India, England, the 
Philippines, France, Germany, Iraq, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Greece, Russia, 
Scotland, Spain, Sweden, African 
West Coast, Korea, and the U. S. A. 





Colgate is working toward the ideal 
of “football for all”—at least for all 
that have a desire for it. Three teams 
were used in the St. Lawrence game, 
twenty-four players in the Wisconsin 
contest, and thirty-eight in several 
minor games. As a result greater in- 
terest has been shown on the part of 
the “scrubs.” 





For the second time since figures 
have been compiled at Boston Uni- 
versity, reports from the President’s 
office reveal that the co-eds of the in- 
stitution lead the men students in 
scholastic ranking. The conclusion is 
based on a study of the members of 
sixty-seven fraternities and sororities. 
Men students take comfort in the fact 
that the failure of numerous groups 
to return the questionnaire makes the 
report incomplete. 





Some who got into trouble: 

“Necessary housecleaning at the 
University of Illinois here tonight re- 
sulted in summary expulsion and 
suspension of 22 students, one of, them 
a co-ed, who was discharged for 
drinking. 

“Nine students were dismissed by 
the council of administration for 
violation of liquor rules. Two stu- 
dents, one a woman, were ousted for 
being caught drinking liquor while 
three more were expelled for driving 
automobiles, which are forbidden on 
the campus.” 





And some who didn’t! 

Governor Morgan F. Larson of New 
Jersey, motoring by night from Tren- 
ton to Perth Amboy, was startled as 
he passed through Princeton to have 
a rock crash through his car’s window. 
Undergraduates swarmed about him, 
stopped his car, booed and jeered they 
knew not whom. Gravely Governor 
Larson got out, examined the shat- 


tered window, learned that the rioting 
students had just come from Cane 
Spree. Goodnaturedly the Governor 
drove on, not waiting to see the stu- 
dents try to undress a besieged police- 
man. 





And following this interesting 
(especially to the women!) announce- 
ment, we learn that: “Women stu- 
dents of Antioch College (Ohio) have 
decided to gain social equality with 
men by asking men for dates and 
paying the bills themselves.” 





What is the world coming to! The 


commander of Syracuse Post No. 41, 
American Legion, writes the editor of 
the Daily Orange complaining of the 
failure of the co-eds to rise when the 
flag passes in review or the National 
Anthem is played. Says he “Syracuse 
has an R. O. T. C. unit that is as 
worthy of parading our flag as any 
uniformed organization in the coun- 
try and I believe it the duty of the 
girls to respect the American flag, 
their Alma Mater, and their boys of 
the R. O. T. C.” The Orange re- 
grets the necessity of the comment 
and hopes the women will rise en 
masse in the future! 





The Periscope 








News Item: 


Under cover of machine-gun ‘fire a priest 


has dynamited the cell house which shelters the rioting 
prisoners of a state penitentiary. He is acclaimed a hero. 
One night, unable to sleep, he thinks. . . 


A glorious moment that! How 
those machine gun bullets did zip 
through the air; how they smacked 
the walls and spattered about! They 
were a pillar of fire to me, though 
the rest were afraid! Afraid of get- 
ting hurt. Afraid of death! If I was 
afraid no man could ever guess it! 


Many times I’ve wondered about 
myself. When we were kids, we used 
to wonder if we would be brave in 
a tight place. No man can question 
my courage now! 


’Twas hard when that first charge 
failed to go off. The chills chased 
each other on my spine. My hair 
crept—to think of going back! But 
I went. I, of all those men—police, 
soldiers, guards and wardens! I, a 
Priest! 


Why not? Hell was bottled there. 
The town was threatened. Should I 
not save life? Thus to serve the 
Blessed Savior. 


The Savior! I followed in his steps. 
I risked my life for others. Holy 
Mother, remember it! Perhaps the 
Cardinal too. 


When that dynamite let loose, what 
a moment! That did the trick. That 
broke the spirit of the devils within. 
That saved the town. The Blessed 
Savior helped me. 


Savior? He saved me from yield- 
ing to fear. He saved the town, the 
women, the children, from the convicts 

The convicts. Once they 


were men. Yes, men like the 
rest of us. I had forgotten the 
convicts were men. 


There was Jimmie and Pete. 
Tony was killed. Where did they say 
Tony’s wife and kids lived? He 
always insisted he was innocent. : 
he was bitter. he cursed the 
Blessed Savior. 


Convicts. . . The Savior. : 
Did He think of them—as I placed 
the charge? What did He think? 
His face comes before me. . . His 
words. His words: “I have come 
to seek and to save that which is lost’’ 
—those were words he spoke. The 
convicts were lost all right, lost. 


Holy Christ, have I been forgetting 
thee? Have I been more man than 
Priest? Thy work ... thy words... 


“Release the captives” . . . “Set 
free the oppressed” Yes, and 
on the Cross itself those words. 
“Father forgive them”. 


And I—what have I done? I went 
with dynamite, not the crucifix; with 
pride, not love. 


Merciful Mother what have I done! 
I have betrayed the blessed Christ! 
Oh Holy Father, forgive. 
forgive. 
* * > 


For the agony of this hour receive 
my thanks most Holy Father. Accept 
my life anew. Use me to serve the 
poor, the sick, the capt'ves, that I 
may truly follow thy most holy Son 
‘ Amen! 
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By George Stewart 


A former Yale Association Secretary 
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ing glimpses into a beautiful life..........$1 
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REDEMPTION: An Anthology of the Cross...... $3 


THE Sanctuary: Service of Prayer and Praise.$ 


CONTINENTAL YOUTH MOVEMENTS (Pamphlet). .$ . 
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New! 


Intercollegian 
Program 
Service 


New Ideas— 
New Methods— 


New Plans— 


in a special new service 
to Student Associations 


FRESHLY PREPARED Papers on critical and 
intriguing problems facing Student Y. M. 
C. A. groups in a unique decade of campus 
life. 

Epirep by a Committee, each member of 
which has had a long and varied experience 
with the work of Student Christian Associa- 
tions. 


Turee Coptes of each paper will be sent 
to each subscriber. 
Also 


Copies of significant articles and pam- 
phlets in the field of Religion, Ethics and 
Education. 


Also 


Publicity and promotion materials that 
. “ 
have brought results for other Asso- 


ciations. 


Annual subscriptions $5 


E. B. SHULTZ, 
Intercollegian Program Service, 


347 Madison Avenue, New York. 


C] Enclosed is $5 for one subscription. 


[] I am interested. Send more information. 
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The Wayfare: 


As “balanced rations” for January 
I recommend: 

GERMAN STUDENTS’ WAR LETTERS. 
Realism caught in the barbed wire. 
(Dutton. $2.50). 

AMERICA AND EUROPE. 
Zimmern. Read _ the 
American education. 
versity Press. $2.50). 

THE CHRISTIAN ADVENTURE. By A. 
Herbert Gray. The faith of the man 


By Alfred 
chapters on 
(Oxford Uni- 


who wrote Men, Women and God. 
(Association Press. $1.25). 
* * . 


On the train to Princeton I met 
G. R. Powles, W. J. Mountjoy and 
W. J. Powles, debaters from Victoria 
College, New Zealand. Powles has 
been vice-president of the Student 
Christian Union at Victoria. They 
are debating: “Resolved, that the 
emergence of woman from the home 
is a regrettable feature of modern 
life.” Their opinion of American col- 
leges placed the men’s and women’s 
colleges above the co-educational in- 
stitutions. Said one: “At a co-educa- 
tional college two frowzy little 
wenches popped up at us and asked 
how many dates we had in a week at 
Victoria, and whether we had been 
out with American college girls on 
our trip. They were getting this in- 
formation for the college paper!” 
(Frowzy, frow’zi; adj.: musty; un- 
tidy). Oh no! Psychopathic; illiter- 
ate or morally anemic, if you will! 
But not frowzy! 


Oe 


I do not like the cartoon which 
appears on this page nor do I believe 
that it is true to the facts. I am 
grateful, nevertheless, for the many 
moves that are under weigh, among 
students and others on either side of 
the Atlantic, in the direction of Anglo- 
American understanding and _  co- 
operation. 


THE WAYFARER applauds this ed- 
itoral comment on the MHarvard- 
Harkness $11,000,000 housing project 
now approaching realization. 


Classes at Harvard number 1,000 
students each. Units of this size 
tend to result in the most per- 
functory relations between pupil and 
instructor. To carve this huge layer 
eake for individual consumption into 
small vertical segments, each with a 
frosting of faculty and a complement 
of seniors, juniors and sophomores, 
to say nothing of a sprinkling of 
graduate students, seems like an 
eminently sensible program. 


* * * 


Some of this same good sense 
appeared in time to secure the return 
by a group of atavistic Harvard stu- 
dents of the old Yale Fence to its 
proper owner—which we blush to 
learn is a New Haven photographer. 


* * ~ 
Mooney and Billings are still in jail. 
* * * 


There are those who seem to take 
delight in tabulating student vices. A 
survey at the University of Texas 
ranks them, in order: sex irregular- 
ities; cheating; stealing; lying; vul- 
gar talk; swearing; gambling; selfish- 
ness; drinking; gossip; Sabbath 
breaking; extravagance; snobbish- 
ness; idleness; smoking; dancing. But 
how about the virtues? I gladly offer 
space to any bona fide survey of stu- 
dent opinion on that subject even if 
I have to ask the Editors for a Way- 
FARER overflow! 


* * * 


And he quotes, with added cheers, ; 


this note from The 
University) : 


Dove (Kansas 


It is quite obvious on this campus 
that the Negro student is handicapped 
in many respects. However, Alpha 
Kappa Alpha, a Negro sorority, leads 
all other sororities in scholarship 
this year—which is just another step 
toward the race progress that is 
becoming more and more felt 
throughout the United States. 


* * * 











Pravda, Leningrad 


David Myers (Negro) was for a 
time a football player at New York 
University. Then for a time he 
wasn’t. Then, lo, he was again. The 
time he wasn’t happened to include 
the date of the Georgia game. The 
“fact” was that Myers’ injuries put 
him out of the game for the balance 
of the season. Yet, later, he scored 
two touchdowns against Rutgers! 
Strange, strange, strange! 


* * * 


At Yale I understand that a new 
ruling bans the saxophone and the 
ukelele from college halls. What, I 
wonder, about the bed-spring radio, 
the uncertain cornet and the plaintive 
banjo? 

* * 7 


Visions of some student conferences 
come to the WAYFARER as he reads 
this comment by our “unofficial am- 
bassador” on the disarmament con- 
ference: “They never have any 
trouble getting ’em to go to some sort 
of convention but it’s getting ’em to 
do anything that amounts to any- 
thing after they get there.” 


* * * 


When is a president not a president? 
The answer is no mystery to any one 
who has observed some Association 
presidents who at the same time try to 
fill football managerships, year-book 
editorships or other major activity 
positions. To resign under such cir- 
cumstances requires a high grade of 
honor, which I have been glad to ob- 
serve in one southern college this 
year where the Association president 
asked the cabinet to elect his succes- 
sor because he was too occupied to 
give the time and leadership de- 
manded by this important position in 
the Association. 


* * * 


This lullaby, in the modern manner, 
is by Dorothy Ashby Pownall: 


Go to sleep, 
soul ! 

Mother will pray for your motor control, 

Check up statistics on mental hygiene; 

Look at your brain through an X-ray machine. 

Hush-a-bye, darling; it’s mother’s ambition 

To get your reflexes into condition. 

Mother is wise to the new sociology, 

Psychoanalysis; endoctrinology. 

She’d sing to you, but the psychologists, 

Pre-school authorities, learned biologists, 

Ban lullabies for the kids of the nation 

Lest you develop the mother-fixation. 

Make your good-night scientific and formal— 

Experts say kissing will make you sub- 
normal! 

Angels are watching o’er each nerve 


darling! Sweet peace to your 


and 


gland— 
Hush-a-bye, lullaby—ain’t science grand? 


—THE WAYFARER. 








Auburn Theological Seminary 


(FOUNDED 1818) 


School of Religious Education 


(FouNDED 1921) 





Oberlin Offers— 





OBERLIN offers to men and women Two Schools, Closely Related 


who hold the bachelor degree from 

B The Theological Seminary 
a recognized college a Graduate ' 
for college graduates looking forward 


School of Theology and training to a life work in the Christian min- 
: ‘ istry. 
for religious leadership under a ’ 
faculty representing five denomina- The School of Religious Education 
: g 
tions. The curriculum has been for men and women with two years of 
built upon careful study of the college work, or its equivalent, prepar- 
tig ing for leadership in the various forms 
needs which religious leaders are of religious education. 


called to meet, and its arrangement 
' ae: For Catalogue and Full Information 
has excited the enthusiastic com- pee 


ment of many educational leaders. 
y Harry LATHROP REED 


Courses for men and women lead President 
to A. M., B. D.,. S. T. M. Auburn New York 








The opportunity for summer work 
in rural and city fields is unexcelled. 
Semi-Weekly seminar meetings to 


discuss practical problems. 


As part of a college community, 
which includes an outstanding Con- 
servatory of Music, Oberlin offers 
an inviting scholastic atmosphere 


with many cultural advantages. 





Plan to come next year, or bring | Religious Drama— 
the school to the attention of a Music and Art 


prospective student for the minis are among the distinctive new features added 


try. For further information and in recent years to the curriculum of 
catalog address: | The Chicago Theological Seminary 


| in order to develop strength, beauty 
and power in the imaginative and cre- 





THomas WesLey GraHam, Dean | ative life of men and women ae for 
The Oberlin Graduate School. of Theology ay on B Darke Dr. Von Onden te 
Oberlin, Ohio | and Mr. Cecil Smith teach these courses 


For further information address 
DR. FRANK WARD, DEAN 
Sa <a 5757 University Avenue, Chicago 























